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On Reading Profitably 


OUR PRINTING PRESSES are devouring a great tonnage of 
paper, and authors are covering it with words telling all that 
has ever been thought, felt, seen, experienced, discovered and 
imagined. Never before has so much information, guidance and 
entertainment been so readily available to everyone. Our prob- 
lem is to make the best use individually of what is printed. 

There are many different motives for reading. We may seek 
knowledge, relaxation, comfort, background, inspiration, or 
something that will enable us to compose all these into a way 
of life. In earlier days mankind flourished with merely barbaric 
flashes of thought, but' in this period of civilization we need a 
co-ordinating philosophy built upon and making use of all the 
experiences of the past. 

The accumulated factual knowledge of the past few hundred 
generations of human beings is too great to be acquired through 
experience in a man’s lifetime. He must take it vicariously 
from books. Books push out the boundaries of our ignorance, 
factually into the past and speculatively into the future. 

Consider this: we have only three ways of evaluating human 
existence: the study of self, which is the most dangerous and 
most difficult method, though often the most fruitful; the ob- 
servation of our fellow men, who may hide their most revealing 
secrets from us; and books, which, with all their errors of per- 
spective and judgment, are constant, detailed and always at our 
beck and call. 

It is interesting and useful to read how crises similar to our 
own in form, though perhaps not in magnitude, were handled 
by our predecessors. Books unroll the great scroll of history so 
that things that are remote in time and place help us to judge 
things that are near at hand today. 


Books Are Friends 


Perhaps the highest use of books is not as sources of infor- 
mation about nations, people, or foreign lands, but as friends. 
Reading is one of the most effective means of getting away from 
disturbing and unalterable circumstances. Intimate association 


Republished by permission of the Editor, Monthly Letter, The Royal 
Bank of Canada, Montreal. 
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with noble works, literary, philosophic, artistic, is a promoter 
of thought, a refuge from almost all the miseries of life. 

Books are good for us because they tend to shake us up. 
Our environment is confusing because it is made up of a tangle 
of complicated notions, in the midst of which individuals are 
inclined to sit apathetically. Greek philosophy, we recall, leaped 
to heights unreached again, while Greek science limped behind. 
Our danger is precisely the opposite: scientific data fall upon us 
every day until we suffocate with unco-ordinated facts; our 
minds are overwhelmed with discoveries which we do not un- 
derstand, and therefore fear. 

What we find in books can make us look again at things we 
have taken for granted, and question them; it can arouse us to 
appreciate once more the ideas and ideals that are being stifled 
under the lava flow of technical marvels. If a book moves us to 
thought, even to angry thought, the chances are that it is doing 
us a good turn. 

Lastly in this brief tabulation of the value of reading, con- 
sider the benefit good reading is to the person who seeks ability 
in self-expression. The woman who wishes to excel in conversa- 
tion and the man who must make his letters and orders clear: 
both these need to read wisely. 

From whence come the quotations we run across continually 
in conversation, correspondence, public addresses and articles? 
All branches of the English-speaking world would include these 
six sources in any list: the Bible, the plays of Shakespeare, 
Aesop's Fables, Alice in Wonderland, the classic myths, the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas. The French-speaking world turns 
similarly to the Bible but otherwise is more likely, of course, 
to use expressions from the fables of La Fontaine and the great 
works of Racine, Corneille and Moliére. 

We are not interested in reading as critics, but as human 
beings in search of some human values. If a book gives you the 
feeling that you are being inspired, informed, helped, or enter- 
tained, never mind what anybody else says about it, it is good. 

Literary theorists are often mistaken. Shakespeare’s plays 
attracted enormous and enthusiastic audiences, so it seemed 
clear to the theorists of the period that there must be something 
wrong with them. Said William Hazlitt, the essayist: “If we 
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wish to know the force of human genius we should read Shake- 
speare. If we wish to see the insignificance of human learning 
we may study his commentators.” 


A Business Man’s Reading 


The business man who never, in spite of good resolutions, 
gets around to reading books that are not directly associated 
with his trade, is depriving himself of the habits, the skills, the 
understanding, and the increased freedom of thought which a 
well balanced pattern of reading would give him. 

Reading in technical books, learned journals and _ trade 
magazines is necessary according to a man’s way of making a 
living, but this reading should not be the end. A person who 
has to fit his life into a groove in his daily work may become 
a unique individual in his reading. He may have a dual life: 
as a business man among scholars and as a scholar among busi- 
ness men. 

A skilled artisan, extremely wise in matters of his own art, 
is cheating himself of the greatness in life that might be his 
if he reads nothing else but technical books and light magazines 
and newspapers. 

Reading furnishes the tools and material to take us out of 
blind-alley conversation. But it goes further. It advances our 
prospect of getting out of the routine of our profession, business 
or art. 


Search for Knowledge 


The person who reads wisely and widely often finds that 
he has the enormous advantage of knowing more about his 
subject than others do. Knowledge builds self-confidence and 
self-reliance. 

Some people profess to despise knowledge based upon books, 
but one must suspect that they are envious. There is no surer 
sign of intellectual ill-breeding, says Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
in On the Art of Writing, than to speak, even to feel, slightingly 
of any knowledge oneself does not happen to possess. 

It is true that knowledge is not necessarily a good in itself; 
it needs to be assimilated by the intellect and the imagination 
before it becomes positively valuable. We are wise to soak our- 
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selves in as many facts and ideas as we can, so that our minds 
have material with which to work. 


Books will provide us with the material information we can 
use to answer vital questions. When we are puzzled as to why 
human beings behave as they do we cannot find the answer in 
our surroundings but in the long perspective of history. 


A person reading well-selected books becomes a denizen of 
all nations, a contemporary of all ages. In his books he meets 
all kinds of people, the wisest, the wittiest and the tenderest. 


Whether you read Jane Austen, dealing with her little com- 
munity of country gentlefolk, clergymen and middle-class per- 
sons, or Somerset Maugham, ranging over the world and an 
infinity of characters, you are adding to your own experience 
that of others. You tend to become many-sided and to take 
large views. You expand your range of pleasures; your taste 
grows supple and flexible. 


You may be so fortunate as to find in books not only the 
record of things as the author saw them, but shadows of things 
to come. 


Fires stirred by the writings of Malthus, Adam Smith and 
Tom Paine have never died down. Controversies continue to 
rage. Some two-thirds of the world’s rapidly increasing popu- 
lation suffer from malnutrition. This makes the issues raised 
by Malthus in 1798 as vital today as they were then. When 
Paine wrote in 1775 that oft-quoted line: ‘These are the times 
that try men’s souls,” he wrote for our time also. It was a half 
century ago that Einstein published his article on the use of 
atomic energy, giving the world the most celebrated equation in 
history: E — mc?. Where the atomic age, then born, will lead 
mankind, no one knows. 


It is because we are called upon to apply intelligent thought 
to these and other problems that it is necessary for us to read 
with industry and discernment. 


Choosing Books 


How are we to go about selecting the books to read? Shall 
we use the time-honored formula: choose the books you would 
like to have with you if you were wrecked on a desert island? 
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Shall we read Sir John Lubbock’s hundred best books, or the 
other hundreds selected by imitators? 

Selection of books to read is highly personal. Whatever the 
learned may say in praise of a book, it is not for you unless you 
can get interested in it. And literature suited to desolate islands 
may not be the thing at all for reading on a bus or train or 
airplane, or at a lunch counter. 

One guide can be stated without equivocation: if you want 
to be vitalized into the power of thinking real thoughts; if you 
wish to be qualified to debate the issues of the day; then reso- 
lutely leave out whatever is not of the best. To spend time on 
naughty narratives in a world that holds Hugo and Dickens and 
Toynbee, Shelley and Shakespeare and Churchill, is like being 
told you may have your choice of all the diamonds in Tiffany’s 
and then walking out with a bit of broken glass. Or, as Ruskin 
put it: “Will you go and gossip with your housemaid or your 
stableboy, when you may talk with queens and kings?”’ 

Some of the books we choose will not be crammed full of 
information, but are valuable because they contain exquisite 
nosegays of wisdom. Some will not deal with details, but with 
principles, and principles are the most hardy, convertible, port- 
able and usable species of literary property. 


Great Books 


The “great” books are not made great because someone 
names them so, but because they contain lessons for all times. 
In them we find the accumulated thought of mankind, a rich 
inheritance, a transcription of a distinguished conversation 
across the ages. A great book does not speak to a lonely and 
sympathetic figure here and there, but to a whole world. 

One cannot pose as a scholar because he has read so-and-so 
many great books, but he feels more of a scholar than if he 
had not read them. His understanding is deepened and his 
insight clarified by what the authors have to say. Their prin- 
ciples and their solutions have an astounding relevance to to- 
day’s problems of the business man and the housewife, the 
politician and the school teacher, the tool maker and the clerk. 

What is the attribute that binds these books together as 
being worthy of the term “great”? It is sincerity. They have 
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No one who reads the great books will learn from them the 
way to make better atomic bombs, but many will find that the 
problems of war and peace are problems that deal with men, 
and that these problems are much the same whether wars are 
fought with clubs, swords, gunpowder or plutonium. The real 
problems of good and evil, of love and hate, of happiness and 
misery, have not changed very much over the centuries. 

Some of the great books are classics, a word that stands for 
the books that have worn best. They appeal to the minds of 
men of all sorts, and they remain significant, or acquire a new 
significance, in new ages. 

It is true that Aristotle’s science has little relevance to sci- 
ence as we know it today, and that his logic is challenged by 
semanticists of a new order, but his philosophy remains illumi- 
nating and profound. There is no writer who would not benefit 
by reading Aristotle’s Poetics. It is true that Homer sometimes 
nods and Shakespeare on occasion wrote passages of empty 
rhetoric, but the gold far outweighs the dross. 

Some people turn away from an author if they discover a 
personal fault in his life or an inaccuracy in his descriptions. 
Mark Twain complained that Fenimore Cooper played ducks 
and drakes with a stream in Deerslayer. He had a boat 140 feet 
long working its way around river bends only a third as long, 
while six hostile Indians hid in a “sapling” to attack it. Most 
readers would have been so interested in watching the Indians 
that they would have paid no attention to the dimensions of 
the boat or the size of the tree. It is good advice for readers: 
keep your eyes on the Indians, for the story’s the thing. 

Nor should our judgment of a book be affected by the cir- 
cumstances of an author’s life. Somerset Maugham said in an 
essay: ““That Emily Dickinson had an unhappy love affair and 
lived for many years in seclusion; that Poe tippled and was un- 
grateful to those who befriended him, neither makes the poetry 
of the one any better nor that of the other any worse.” And a 
great philosopher who preceded Maugham by more than two 
thousand years had this to say: “Do not mind whether the 
writers of books are good or bad, but think only of the good 
that is in their books.’” This does not mean passive perusing, 
but that we should think critically of what is said, not of the 
writer, 
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A Pattern of Reading 


Every good book leads, if you let it have its way, to another 
book. The trails in bookland cross and recross. When you lay 
down Wells’ Outline of History or Durant’s Story of Philosophy 
after reading the last page you are, like a graduating university 
scholar, at ‘““commencement.” These two books, typical of many, 
point the way to enough reading to keep a reader busy for the 
rest of his life. 

Another way to start is by selecting four departments of 
reading, such as history, poetry, philosophy and science. Get a 
book that appeals to you in each department, and read accord- 
ing to your mood. Change from one to another: we are told 
that Oliver Wendell Holmes laughed heartily at a musical com- 
edy for half an hour, and then, tired of laughing, read the 
Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius. 

Every department of literature has its own contribution to 
make to our welfare and happiness. Poetry sets down in winged 
words the things we think and feel but cannot say. When you 
read poetry you are broadening your facility in the use of 
language and increasing your ability to say things in different 
and more attractive ways. 

Prose fills more books, and it is the common way of com- 
municating ideas. We lose something if we do not go back to 
some of its earlier forms, like letters and essays, for both interest 
and entertainment. Essays are important sources of idea-starters, 
whether they are gentle, witty and seductive, or rude and quar- 
relsome. The Letters of Lady Mary Montagu have contributed 
quotable quotes to our language, as Cicero’s Letters have given 
us priceless snatches of philosophy still usable. 

There is no need for us, in seeking a profitable pattern of 
reading, to allow ourselves to be bullied by publishers’ adver- 
tisements into reading books that are second-rate. The feeling 
of hopeless or helpless indignation into which we are plunged 
by roughneck prose does not contribute in the way we seek 
to our mental stature or our peace of mind. 


Let’s Get Started 


In his latest book, recently published, Robert R. Updegraft 
says this: “In spite of our protestations that we are ‘too busy’ 
to do any serious reading, we might as well honestly admit that 
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it is... either because we do not organize our time to fit in 
reading, or that we do not utilize our odd hours.” 

There may be people who honestly believe that they are 
too important, and too occupied with affairs, to spend time 
with books. But reading may be the most important thing they 
could do in life; upon their reading may depend the continued 
success of their undertakings; upon it certainly rests their mental 
well-being. 

We do not need to sit down with a book for two or three 
hours in order to read effectively. Norman Vincent Peale tells 
us in one of his essays about a man who read all of Gibbon’s 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire in the intervals of 
waiting for his wife to dress for dinner. 

The average reader can read an average book at the rate of 
300 words a minute. That means 4,500 words in quarter of an 
hour, or 1,642,500 words in a year. If you spend just fifteen 
minutes a day, you can read twenty average-length books be- 
tween January Ist and December 31st. 

Sir William Osler, busy man as he was, set his fifteen min- 
utes reading time just before going to sleep. If bedtime was 
set for 11 o’clock, he read from 11 to 11:15; if research kept 
him up until 2 a.m., he read from 2 to 2:15. Over his very long 
lifetime, Osler never broke this rule. And what was the result? 
Paul D. Leedy reports in his book Reading Improvement for 
Adults (McGraw-Hill, 1956) that Osler developed from this 
15-minute reading habit an avocational specialty to balance his 
vocational specialization. Among scholars in English literature, 
Osler is known as an authority on Sir Thomas Browne, seven- 
teenth-century English prose master. 

There is no other occupation which you can more easily 
take up at any moment, for any period, and more easily put 
aside when other duties press upon you. Tudor court ladies 
wore little jewelled books; today’s reading woman carries a 
small book in her purse; men use their pockets or their brief- 
cases. Out come these books during periods of waiting—waiting 
for meals, buses, trains, hair cuts, telephone calls, dates, per- 
formances to begin—or just waiting for something to happen. 

Included among the small books suitable for carrying are 
the “‘paper-backs” which include some of the very best writing 
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of all the ages. The really important thing in books is the words 
in them, not their binding. But if you do not like the appear- 
ance or touch of a paper cover, there are detachable book covers 
to be had, looking and handling like leather, that turn a fifty- 
cent book into a sumptuous-feeling volume. 


Reading for Use 

All wise thoughts have been written already thousands of 
times, but to make them truly ours we must think about them 
as we read. How does the opinion or belief expressed by the 
author square with ours? Even a statement that seems to offend 
our common sense may be worth thinking about. Indeed, it 
may be worth more than the sum of many notions with which 
we agree. 

One of the big advantages of having books of our own is 
that we may mark them as we read. We may talk to our friend 
the author as well as listen, adding our own reflections in the 
margin or in footnotes. 

As we read, we should ask questions. It is questions, not 
answers, that keep the mind alive. Our questions will start 
trains of thought, awaken our reasoning, bring our judgment 
into play, and make our experience of life fuller and morc 
interesting. 


There Is No Finality 

One is never at the end of reading. What we know is still 
infinitely less than all that still remains unknown. We continue 
to welcome information and ideas, always wondering as we 
climb successive hills “What lies beyond?” 

Edison said towards the end of his fruitful life that he had 
no conclusions to give: “I am just learning about things my- 
self.”” Confucius remained tireless in his search after knowledge 
and learning. Socrates was famed for wisdom not because he 
was omniscient but because he realized at the age of seventy 
that he still knew nothing. 

Reading is not an exercise or an act of penance, but some- 
thing that holds for us the assurance of a better way of life. 
There are no formal educational requirements for admission to 
the reading elite. You just start reading; reserve the time neces- 
sary, and go on from book to book. 
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Reading Training without Mechanical Aids 
REV. VINCENT TANZOLA, S. J. 


IN THE SCHOLASTIC YEAR 1956-1957, Bellarmine College- 
Novitiate in Plattsburg, New York, inaugurated its develop- 
mental reading program. Because the actual accomplishment 
of a suitable reading program is often difficult, we are happy 
to share our experience. A word of explanation is due, how- 
ever, regarding the set-up and program of Bellarmine-College- 
Novitiate. The college section embraces two years of a grade 
A liberal arts college program. Prime interest is centered on 
the study of the Latin and Greek classics, while secondary 
courses are offered in English poetry and prose, European 
history, French or German, and speech. In addition, the 
students, who are entering the religious order of the Society 
of Jesus, spend several hours each day in prayer and medita- 
tion. Thus each young man has a full day’s program of prayer, 
study, and recreation. These two years of college training 
are known as the Juniorate; this is to be carefully distinguished 
from the Juniorates of various other religious orders where 
the term is sometimes equivalent to high-school training before 
the novitiate. 

Each candidate admitted to the Novitiate is at least a high 
school graduate, while a number have had some years of 
college, and a few may even be college graduates. Thus the 
average age of a novice is 19-21, while that of the young col- 
legian is 21-23. 

The whole problem, then, in setting up a reading pro- 
gram at this level is how to integrate it with the existing situ- 
ation in such a way that it will be of practical benefit to the 
student in his intellectual formation while not detracting 
from the serious and intense nature of his regular program. 
Of added importance to launching a successful reading pro- 
gram at this level is the fact that the majority of these young 
novitiates will eventually spend a period of three years teach- 


Rev. Vincent Tanzola is on the reading staff at Bellarmine 
College-Novitiate, Canisius High School, Buffalo, New York. 
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ing at the high school level. Following the completion of their 
own studies, some will continue in this work while others 
will be engaged in college teaching. 

Our approach to the solution of this problem was neces- 
sarily experimental. By trial and error, by success and failure, 
we gradually came to see just how a suitable reading program 
in Bellarmine College-Novitiate could be organized. 

Consultation with faculty members led us to the adoption 
of three basic tests, on which the whole program is built: 


1. Princeton Reading Comprehension, C2 Test—designed especially 
to test the faculty of critical thinking as it appears in reading 
skills. 

2. Iowa Silent Reading Test—designed largely to determine the 
individual's mechanical or physical approach to reading. 

3. California Reading Test—designed to test the student’s skill 
working at his normal speed, testing equally his critical think- 
ing and physical approach to reading. 


Each of these tests seeks to measure the student’s ability in 
vocabulary, comprehension, and rate. By critical thinking as 
applied to these tests we mean the ability to pick out key 
ideas, to analyze a selection, and to synthesize its essential 
element. Mechanical or physical approach to reading includes 
a variety of things—eye movements, faulty habits such as vocal- 
ization, lip movement, omitting words, phrases and ideas, and 
retrogression. 

It should be noted that the Princeton and Iowa tests are 
rigidly time controlled, while the California, though a time 
test, allows the student to work at his accustomed speed. The 
purpose of the three tests is to enable the teacher or counselor 
to gain a fair appraisal of the student’s reading habits, care- 
fully noting his difficulties and areas of weakness. 

The initial phase of the Developmental Reading Program 
was administered exclusively to the second year novices from 
September 30 to October 29, 1956. Before the administration 
of the tests, two one-hour sessions on successive days were de- 
voted to explaining the origins of an organized reading pro- 
gram and the influence which scientific discovery has had on 
these programs. The tests were then administered on two 
successive days. The entire Princeton test and part of the 
lowa test were given on the first day, while the remaining 
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portion of the lowa and the entire California test were given 
on the second day. 

After the tests were graded, each student was given a per- 
sonal interview during which his areas of skill and those of 
weakness were pointed out. These varied from individual to 
individual, but all could be centered about rate, comprehen- 
sion, and vocabulary. Implicit in a student’s proficiency or 
deficiency in reading skills was a corresponding proficiency or 
deficiency in study skills. Each student was assigned material 
according to his need in the specified areas. In every case, the 
student was given some material in all three areas, viz., rate, 
comprehension, and vocabulary. 

A word is in order with regard to the material assigned 
for practice reading. The Science Research Associates’ Read- 
ing Progress Book with its accompanying Progress Folder was 
used specifically for its value in improving rate. Paul Witty’s 
How to Become a Better Reader was found useful in all areas, 
but especially for its exercises and suggestions with regard to 
building vocabulary. The Improving Reading series, #12, was 
found to be of some value in improving comprehension. 

The student was set to work in his area of greatest weak- 
ness. Then he progressed to exercises in other areas of difli- 
culty. A series of vocabulary exercises was drawn up based 
on the Thorndike worklist, and this was supplemented by 
comprehensive exercises in prefix and suffix structure. If a 
student was found to be a rapid reader with a good vocabulary 
but poor in comprehension, he quickly skipped over the rate 
and vocabulary exercises in favor of those in comprehension. 
This process was varied according to areas of skill and areas 
of weakness. The actual reading exercises lasted for only ten 
sessions: one hour each session, one session each day, five 
days in the first week, and five days in the second week. Three 
days following the last session an alternate form of the original 
battery of tests was administered, and the differences with the 
original were then compared in order to estimate the im- 
provement or non-improvement first of the group and then 
of the individuals. 

The results from this retest were gratifying, though not 
startling. The Iowa Silent Reading Test showed a median 
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improvement of 1514 percentile points in the total score. In 
this same test, median improvement in rate was 1614 per- 
centile points while 814 percentile points was the figure of 
the median improvement in comprehension. The Princeton 
Reading Comprehension C2 Tests showed a median improve- 
ment of 2.7 percentile points in the total score. Improve- 
ment in the California Reading Tests is comparable to the 
figures recorded in the lowa Silent Reading Tests. 


Group improvement estimated cumulatively on the basis 
of total scores and sub-scores on all three tests showed an 
improvement of about twenty-five per cent on all basic reading 
skills. Because there were no exceptional improvements either 
in rate, comprehension, or vocabulary, and likewise no ex- 
ceptional retrogression of the group in any area, we feel that 
our statistics are a fair representation of the group as such. 
Twenty-seven students took the program. Of these, eight 
showed no improvement either in rate or comprehension, while 
two showed apparent retrogression in either rate or compre- 
hension. 


At this same time the testing program was administered 
to the forty-eight students of the Juniorate. Because the read- 
ing program was still only in its planning stages and because 
of its experimental nature, it was decided not to give it in its 
entirety to the forty-eight collegians who took the tests. How- 
ever, of this number who took the tests, more than three- 
quarters came to the instructor for individual guidance in 
reading techniques. 


It was now time to make a critical appraisal and _ re- 
organization of what had been done in the initial phase of 
Bellarmine’s Developmental Reading Program. To accom- 
plish this, a committee of four was set up consisting of three 
of the second year novices who had taken the first program, 
together with their reading instructor. From mid-November, 
1956, until mid-April, 1957, allowing time off for the regu- 
lar holidays, they met once each week for a two-hour session. 
The deliberations and discussions of this committee centered 
about the question of how a reading program could be placed 
on a permanent, self-sustaining basis, in which the emphasis 
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is shifted to a maximum of student activity operating on a 
minimal non-directive basis. 

It became clear to the committee that a concrete, personal 
approach to a reading program would have to displace the 
abstract, theoretical approach which characterized the initial 
phase. The limited amount of time available in the Novitiate- 
Juniorate set-up made it imperative that a chart of principles 
applicable to any type of reading material should be drawn 
up. This statement of principles, it was felt, should be de- 
veloped in so clear, exact, and concrete a manner as to be 
reducible to a small printed card. 

A program worked out on an informal, non-directive, per- 
sonal basis would be preferable to one confined to a definite, 
pre-arranged schedule of time and place. In any case the basis 
of the reading program would have to be the testing program, 
followed by a personal interview. The statement of principles 
(yet to be drawn up at this point in the committee’s delibera- 
tions), would be the actual means by which the individual 
would be able, always under direction, to solve his reading 
difficulties and improve his reading technique. It was resolved 
to abandon the two preliminary lectures on the grounds that 
the best way for students to learn sound reading techniques is 
to use them day in and day out. 

Each member of the committee submitted a preliminary 
draft of principles based on his own study of recent reading 
literature, as well as upon the observations of his own experi- 
ence. The committee then collated and synthesized this mate- 
rial out of which there arose the final chart of principles for a 
developmental reading program. As an appendix to this 
article, we submit the entire program as formulated and 
adopted, in the belief that it may serve as a guide and a help 
to others endeavoring to establish a similar program. 

One final problem remained to be considered and resolved. 
If there was to be no definite schedule of time and place 
within which the student would work out his problems of 
reading skills, what guarantee would there be that the in- 
dividual would apply himself to the improvement of his read- 
ing difficulties? It was the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee that personal motivation and interest is the only reason- 
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able basis on which this or any program of self-development 
can be built, in a word, trust based on maturity. Allowing for 
an inevitable margin of failure, the committee feels that human 
nature most readily responds and most favorably matures in 
an atmosphere of trust and confidence. 


Upon the completion of its work, the reading committee 
was disbanded and the reading program reinstituted according 
to the prescriptions drawn up by the committee. In May, 
1957, the revamped program was administered to the first 
year novices. It is structured in the following way: 


The reading program opens with a fifteen-minute briefing 
and orientation session. The theme of this session is: How 
I can benefit from reading. Several examples are employed of 
personal benefit accruing to others from sound reading habits. 
On three successive days the three reading tests are admin- 
istered. Then three days are required for grading the tests. 
Each student is called in for a twenty-minute personal inter- 
view. He is presented with a reading folder containing the 
following: 

1. A profile sheet—working from this, the instructor explains his 

areas of strength and weakness, as well as needed improvement 
in study skills. 

2. A chart of basic principles—this is entitled Some Practical Prin- 

ciples for Developmental Reading. Contained on one page are 
some specific, concrete principles designed to improve rate, 
comprehension, and vocabulary. 

3. One page containing a further specification of the principles of 

vocabulary—Essentials of Learning Vocabulary. 

4. One page containing a further specification of the principles of 

comprehension—Essentials of Learning and Improving Com- 
prehension. 

5. An index of available reading literature, with cross-references 

collating exercises with specific skills—An Index of Materials in 
Relationship to Reading and Study Techniques. 

In the course of the interview, the instructor points out 
to the student the area in which he is to work primarily. The 
index with its cross references vastly simplifies the work of 
the instructor and the student, at the same time providing 
the student with ample material for independent practice and 
drill. From this point on the student may proceed largely on 
his own initiative. The instructor, however, is always available 
for reference and guidance. 
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It was decided by the committee and approved by the 
administration that a period of two full calendar years should 
elapse before a retest would be given. It was felt that a longer 
period of time should be permitted to enable the student to 
work at his own pace, on his own initiative, while allowing 
for a more even application of the student’s newly acquired 
reading techniques and study skills. 

Thus the program as now organized and in operation at 
Bellarmine College-Novitiate will be open to its real critical 
appraisal in May, 1959. It is quite impossible to predict what 
the results will be. In view of our experience in correcting 
the deficiencies which we noted in the initial phase of the 
program, it is hoped that the program as now operating will 
produce beneficial and lasting results. If the retests show this, 
then we shall have accomplished what we set out to and in all 
likelihood the program will continue as at present. 

If our reader has followed us thus far, it may be of interest 
to him to peruse the appendix in which we reproduce exactly 
the reading folder which is the core of the developmental read- 
ing program. The reading folder was the result of months 
of hard work put in by the reading committee in the attempt 
to tailor the reading program to the specific needs of Bellar- 
mine College-Novitiate. 


Appendix 


Title: A Reading Folder: Some Practical Principles for Developmental 
Reading. 
Profile Sheet: (This is the first item that engages the attention of both 
instructor and student.) 
Needed Improvement in Reading Skills (1,2,3). 
Rate 
Comprehension 
Vocabulary 
Needed Improvement in Study Skills 
1.) Finding and Organizing Facts epslceicinseicone 
2.) Poetry Techniques 
3.) Critical Judgments — ‘ 
4.) Reference Skills 
a.) Using a Dictionary 
b.) Using an Index en 
5.) Knowledge of Sources of Information damien 
6.) Understanding of Graphs, Maps, Tables gecaslinitiiecminniianii 
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Chart of Basic Principles: (Entitled Some Practical Principles for De- 


velopmental Reading.) 

Rate (Speed) 

!.) Do you read for ideas? If so, you are reading correctly. 

2.) Do your eyes scan a line in one, two, or at most three points of 
rest? If so, you are reading correctly. 

3.) Once you are reading correctly, how do you pick up speed? By 
widening eye span to take in a line, a sentence, and finally a 
paragraph in one sweep. 

4.) How do you know that you have made real progress in speed? 
When you are aware only of the ideas you take in, and not the 
words you read. 

Things to eliminate: reading with your lips, reading word for 
word, forming visual and mental pictures of what you read. 


Comprehension 

1.) For what purpose are you reading? This determines how you will 
read. For abstract or concrete ideas, for analysis or synthesis, for 
facts or descriptions, for general or hazy ideas, for particular clear- 
cut ideas. 

2.) Do you grasp the focal point of what you are reading? If you 
have a series of disjoined ideas, you are reading incorrectly. 

3.) Are you able to explain orally or in writing what you have read 
in a creative way? Recall and retention are necessary but sub- 
ordinate to a creative expression of your knowledge. 


Vocabulary: its essentials are to: 
1.) Develop critical judgment 
2.) Determine meaning of word 
3.) Stop and realize word 
4.) Write word down 
5.) Review the word 
Keep only one notebook for vocabulary of all languages. 


Essentials of Increasing Vocabulary 


1.) Develop Critical Judgment. Is a given word worth looking up? 
Yes, if a knowledge of its meaning is essential to your knowledge 
of the passage. 

2.) Determine Meaning of Word. Consult a reliable dictionary or 
vocabulary list. 

3.) Stop and Realize the Meaning of the Word. Make sure you know 
the meaning of this word independent of its context. This enables 
you to use it at any future time to suit your own will. 

4. Write Down the Word Itself. Where? In a vocabulary note-book. 
You should use only one notebook for vocabulary of any language. 
Make sure you write down only the word and not its meaning. The 
idea that underlies this is that the meaning of a word should be 
principally in your head and not on a piece of paper. We en- 
courage the student to learn the word exactly the first time he 
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meets it. Use but one vocabulary note book but use it sparingly. 
A page of your notebook then could conceivably have words of 
half a dozen languages on it. 

Review the Word. If in your review you find that you no longer 
understand or comprehend the meaning of the words you have set 
down, the chagrin involved in relearning the word a second time 
should force you to secure a very permanent knowledge of the word. 


Caution: Vocabulary should be learned with PRECISION and _ for 
PERMANENCE. Any method such as comparison, contrast, analogy, 
sense imagery, mental pictures which assists in this work should be used. 
Specific technique varies with individuals. 

Essentials of Learning and Improving Comprehension 


1.) Grasping the Focal Point of Your Reading. If you prefer, call it 


3. 


— 


the central idea. What is the author saying? This will be evidenced 
by the writing itself, whether it is a narration, an exposition, an 
argument, or a philosophical or scientific treatise. Is it to be under- 
stood in a literal or symbolic sense? 


Factual Data. Is it important to your understanding of the mate- 
rial? This varies from one piece of writing to another, depending 
on what the author is trying to say. 


Conclusions. These may be implicit or explicit, depending on the 
work in question. Or the work in question may have no con- 
clusions; it may be simply a work of exposition or enjoyment. 


Develop a Method of Expressing Comprehension in a Creative Way. 

Two Suggested Methods 

A. Keep a Notebook. This should be medium or pocket-size. 
Within the space of one or two pages, after you have read the 
material—book, story, article, as the case may be—you sum- 
marize the focal idea, the salicnt facts or characters. Then in 
conclusion you make a statement of your own critical judgment 
of this work. It is particularly handy in preparing for an 
examination. In a very short space of time you can review 
an entire year’s matter. 


Sample: 

Title of Work 

Author 

Focal Point all of this on one or two pages. 

Salient Facts 

Conclusion & Critique 

B. Loose Leaf Folder. This works particularly well for the best 

writing in literature, science, philosophy, and theology. On 
one or at most two pages of regulation size 814 by 11 paper 
(two for prolific and very important authors) make a sum- 
mary, using symbols and abbreviations, of these authors’ 
chief works. In this way, at the end of several years of critical 
and steady reading, you should have summarized neatly and 
adequately the works of some one hundred or so authors in a 


given field. 
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An Index of Materials in Relationship to Reading and Study Techniques. 
1.) Improvement of College Reading by Marvin D. Glock 
2.) Reading Skills by William D. Baker 
3.) How to Become a Better Reader by Paul Witty 
4.) Reading Improvement for Adults by Paul D. Leedy 


5.) Concerning Words by J. E. Norwood 
(exclusively for vocabulary exercises) 


6.) Vocabulary Builder by Austin Works 
(exclusively for vocabulary exercises) 


7.) Efficient Reading by James I. Brown 
(adaptable to rate, comprehension, vocabulary) 


8.) Effective Study by Francis Robinson 
(exclusively for study skills) 


9.) SRA Better Reading Books, 1,2,3 
(principally for improvement in rate) 


NEW HOLT-DRYDEN TEXTBOOKS 


Maintaining Reading Efficiency 
Lyle Miller, University of Wyoming 


Employing reading selections and exercises of proven effectiveness, 
this text- and workbook can be used as a basis for any type of read- 
ing-skills course and should prove equally valuable as a check for 
basic reading skills. February 


An Approach to College Reading, Form 111 


Everett L. Jones, University of California, Los Angeles 


It will be good news to hundreds of teachers that a new companion 
volume—Form IlI—to the successful 1953 and 1956 editions of An 
Approach to College Reading is now available. To enable the three 
volumes to be used in successive semesters with equal ease, the author 
has chosen an entirely new group of selections. March 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Problems in Developing a Profitable Reading 


Improvement Course for Executives 
R. G. MURDICK 


THE RAPID SPREAD of reading improvement courses through- 
out industry and educational institutions in the past few 
years has been startling. Many glowing tributes and _ testi- 
monials have been made as to the results of these courses, most 
often perhaps, by those sponsoring the courses. Feature articles 
such as that in the January 9, 1957, Wall Street Journal, report 
very favorably on reading improvement courses in industry. The 
purpose of this paper is to relate a case history of some of the 
problems encountered in developing and conducting a reading 
improvement course for executives at the Knolls Atomic Power 
Laboratory (KAPL—located in Schenectady, New York, and 
operated by the General Electric Co. for the Atomic Energy 
Commission). As a result of our experience we suggest that 
dollar profits are not measured in terms of the peak reading 
speeds reached by students at the conclusion of the course, but 
rather by the gains maintained after the course. 


The reading improvement course at KAPL was initiated in 
1956 and subsequently developed by an industrial psychologist 
with an engineering background and experience at the Purdue 
University reading laboratory. The objective of the course was 
to increase reading effectiveness by (1) increasing speed, (2) 
increasing comprehension, and (3) developing flexibility. The 
first two goals in combination are often referred to as the rate 
of comprehension. 


Before offering the reading improvement course to the Lab- 
oratory at large, a 10-week pilot course was first conducted. The 
class met twice a week from 5 p.m. to 6 p.m. In order to obtain 
a fair measure of the value of the course, the students selected 
were those we believed had a high interest and consequently 
would be likely to attend regularly and complete the course. 


R. G. Murdick is Administrator of DIG Reactor Engineering, 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, New York. 
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To those who work in educational institutions, this might seem 
to be a curious point. However, in industry, unless there is 
considerable motivation, business meetings and the press of 
duties frequently take their toll in the classroom. 
The content of the pilot course was made up as follows: 

1. Initial measurement and diagnosis 

2. Discussion of the nature of reading 

3. Development of reading skills by training 

4. Final measurement and appraisal 
The materials used in the course were: 

1. Purdue and Harvard Reading Films 

2. Harvard Essays (Selections for Improving Speed of Com- 
prehension by W. G. Perry, Jr., and C. P. Whitlock, Har- 
vard University Press) 
Reading Skills by Wm. D. Baker (Prentice-Hall) 
Tachitron (tachistoscopic device) 
Reading Rate Controller (Stereo Optical Co.) 

Continual changes and improvements were made. For great- 
er flexibility and control of speed, the Controlled Reader 
(Viewlex Projector) was introduced. A tachistoscopic shutter 
was fitted to the lens of the Controlled Reader as an added 
training device. 

The course as it finally evolved consisted of the early diag- 
nostic and introductory phase followed by fairly routine train- 
ing sessions. The students were first tested on easy material 
(Baker essays) and on difficult material (Harvard Tests). A 
vocabulary exercise was given to determine the approximate 
number of words in their recognition vocabulary. The intro- 
ductory Harvard film which discusses the nature of reading 
was augmented by class discussions. On the basis of the test 
results, the students drew trend lines on specially prepared 
graph paper with a goal of doubling speed on the two types of 
text used and maintaining comprehension at about 80%. Hav- 
ing the students plot their scores after each class exercise 
seemed to provide them with additional motivation. The goals, 
in some cases, were revised about half-way through the course 
wlien they appeared unrealistic because of some special prob- 
lem. The initial test results plus the results of the first few 
lessons were used to regroup the students into two classes which 
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ran concurrently as “normal” and “accelerated” groups. Before 
we started regrouping students, we had a problem in establish- 
ing a pace which would not lose the slower readers or bore the 
fastest readers. 
After the first two weeks, the class work for a session usually 

comprised the following: 

1. Show a film and check answers, or give tachistiscopic 

exercises 

2. Correct the Baker essay given as homework 

3. Give a Harvard Selection exercise 

4. Show a film and check answers 

Occasionally special exercises were introduced to stimulate 

the interest of the class. The home assignments were (1) to 
read a Baker essay, record the time required, and take the com- 
prehension check, and (2) to practice on the Reading Rate 
Controller. When the students were first told simply to practice 
on the Reading Rate Controller, few of them did so regularly 
and some of them never used the machine at all. Later we made 
definite assignments in Toward Better Reading Skill (Cosper, 
Griffin, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953), copies of 
which were kept with the six Reading Rate Controllers placed 
throughout the laboratory. The assignments were purposely 
kept light, but regularity in carrying them out was emphasized. 


Instructor’s Observations 


The student must be convinced that he can grasp the ideas 
of a selection without slowing his pace, regressing, etc. For 
example, when we gave the Harvard essay exercises, we some- 
times stated the title and solicited discussion about what the 
subject matter might be. Often, of course, there would be no 
similarity between these guesses and the essay ideas. Then we 
suggested that the essay should be easier as a result of the dis- 
cussion. The students usually gained confidence from this and 
would tend to push their reading speeds. On the other hand, 
if the instructor mentioned or suggested that the essay was a 
difficult one, the confidence of the students seemed to be im- 
paired, and both speed and comprehension dropped. 

Another example of the confidence factor occurred in show- 
ing films. If the speed was increased gradually, the class was 
drawn along towards an eventual high level plateau. Where 
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the speed was increased in too big a step at any time or when 
the plateau was first exceeded, the confidence of the class seemed 
to be shaken, and several sessions were required to start the 
upward movement again. 


One of the most difficult problems we faced was that in 
each class there would be a few students who initially read at 
the lower rates, 200-250 words per minute, and made little 
improvement beyond the initial burst of 20 to 30 words per 
minute in the first few lessons. A number of techniques were 
tried, unsuccessfully, to train these readers to search out the 
main thought, to “‘see’’ phrases and ideas, and to get away from 
plodding word by word. 


These techniques included phrase-matching exercises, tach- 
istiscopic work with phrases, and forced scanning at speeds con- 
siderably higher than the student’s normal speed. In a brief 
industrial course, the time which can be devoted to individuals 
is not extensive, and usually the instructors are not highly 
trained in diagnostic and remedial reading problems. However, 
consultations which we had with psychologists who work in this 
field did not lead to a solution either, and we suspect that 
longer and more intensive training is required to break down 
firmly fixed poor reading habits. 


Appraisal to Date 


At the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, practically all the 
personnel completing the course rated it as very worthwhile. 
It has also been our experience at the Laboratory that some 
people do make substantial and even phenomenal gains in rate 
of comprehension. 


Most of us who were students in the pilot course (taught by 
the industrial psychologist) felt that it was highly successful. 
Indeed, it is astonishing to see one’s speed more than doubled 
in a period of ten weeks as was the case with some of us. Our 
feelings were confirmed by the summary report (Table 1) of the 
first three classes completing the course. In the table, “Reading 
Effectiveness” is simply an index obtained by multiplying speed 
by comprehension. 

The gains of six more classes closely followed those of the 
first three but were about 15% lower overall. This can prob- 
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ably be attributed to the more selective nature of the first 
classes. Irregular attendance and dropouts caused by crash pro- 
grams and out-of-town trips were considerably greater in all 
the later classes. We noticed in all classes that those people who 
initially read well were the ones who made the greatest gains, 
often more than doubling in reading achievement. This is re- 
flected in the stringing out of the gains at the higher end as 
can be observed in Tables 2 and 3, which show the percentage 
gains in reading speed and achievement for the six classes. The 
extremely low scores which appear in Tables | and 2 are not 
really representative of these individuals, since a few people 
always have “‘bad days” on a particular test. However, it seems 
fairer to show the data without manipulating it. 

The originator of the course at KAPL raised some interest- 


ing points when he said at the conclusion of the pilot class: 
An important question is, “How long do these gains last?” Follow- 
up studies in programs similar to KAPL’s show that only a small 
portion of such improvement is lost when learners are re-tested 
12 months after training. In a course very similar to KAPL’s, the 
average performance immediately after training showed gains of 
106%; after a year, students were still 92% above their level before 
training. 
Other studies have established the relationship of gains to attend- 
ance, and of gains to amount of outside practice on the controller. 
For example, students who missed less than 15% of the meetings 
gained about 40% more in reading effectiveness, as compared with 
those who missed more than 15% of the class work. 
In KAPL’s first class, about one-third of the students spent no time 
at all in practice on the reading rate controller; the average gain 
in reading effectiveness for this group was 71%. But the average 
gain for those, using the reading rate controller was 110%. 


TABLE 1 


Reading Effectiveness at Beginning and End of 
Reading Improvement Course 
(Number of Students—37) 


Initial Final 
*Gain in 
*Reading *Reading Reading 
Material Effec- Effec- 
Kind of Speed Compr. tiveness Speed Compr, tiveness tiveness 


Difficult material 238 64% 152 475 67% 318 109% 
(Harvard selections) 
Easy material 335 76% 254 590 81% 478 88% 

* The “Reading Effectiveness” index is obtained by multiplying speed 
and comprehension; taking both into account, it serves as a rough measure 
of rate of comprehension. 
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About two years later an attempt was made at KAPL to 
measure the loss of reading skills. It is dificult to fit such an 
investigation into the full time work and educational programs 
in progress. Another serious obstacle is getting busy executives 
to take time out, particularly when they know they are going Ci 
to be tested. It was possible, however, to get 15 people to sub- Ee 
mit to a retest over a period from 14 to 18 months after com- 
pletion of the course. The results shown in Table 4 may not 
be representative but they may be indicative. 


ercentage of Reading Iniprovemen 
P tage of Reading Iny t 


Baker Essays 


Number of Percent Increase Number of 
Students Rate—Achievement Students 
| 200 and over 2 

190-200 l 
] 180-150 
170-180 2 
160-170 
150-160 4 

l 140-150 
130-140 5 
120-130 4 
5 110-120 2 
8 100-110 4 
90-100 8 
7 80-90 4 
3 70-80 5 
9 60-70 8 
13 50-60 3 
5 40-50 2 
5 30-40 5 
4 20-30 5 
4 10-20 4 
2 0-10 5 
—20 to —30 1 
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TABLE 3 


Percentage of Reading Improvement 
Harvard Selections 


Number of Percent Increase 
Students Rate—Achievement 
200 and over 
190-200 
180-190 
l 170-180 
l 160-170 
2 150-160 
140-150 
2 130-140 
2 120-130 
5 110-120 
6 100-110 
7 90-100 
5 80-90 
7 70-80 
13 60-70 
9 50-60 
3 40-50 
3 30-40 
2 20-30 
10-20 
0-10 
0 to —10 
71 
TABLE 4 
Retest of 15 Graduates After 14-18 Months 
Number of Students 
*Easy Reading 
Essays 
Percent Change Speed Achiev. 
Gain 20 and over 
10-20 l 
0-10 ] 
Loss 0-10 1 l 
10-20 6 5 4 
20-30 2 ] 6 
30-40 2 2 2 
40-50 2 3 ] 
50 and over l 2 


* Equivalent to Baker Essays 
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The results of this retest deserve considerable attention. 
But first we would like to place any conclusion in proper per- 
spective. Those who have been concerned with development 
of the reading improvement program at KAPL believe that 
we have an unusually fine program. The program was estab- 
lished by a very competent person experienced in this special- 
ized field. Our equipment was selected after considerable in- 
vestigation and was readily available to the students. We who 
have been teaching have discussed techniques with leaders in 
the fields of reading improvement and remedial reading, and 
have read extensively in available literature. The executives 
and professional people who have taken the course would be 
expected to have an aptitude for, and an interest in, developing 
their reading skills to a high level. In spite of this, however, 
we must recognize that reading improvement courses are valu- 
able only if a substantial improvement in skill is retained by 
the individual. 

Since reading is a skill, or group of skills, it is logical to 
believe that continual use or practice is necessary to retain such 
skills. There are references in the literature to retests on execu- 
tives six months or more after completion of reading improve- 
ment course with claims that almost all individuals had 
improved their skill since completing the course. Now the indi- 
vidual taking a reading course is trained intensively over a 
period of time, and his skill increases until at the end of the 
course he has attained a certain competence. He is then taken 
out of this highly motivated and directed situation to return 
to his old routine. The very forces which tended to slow his 
reading and impair his skill before are now dominant again. 
It is difficult to believe that in this situation any other than 
the exceptional person will continue to develop his reading 
skill. Like the tennis player who drops out of tournament play, 
the boxer who lays off too long, or the expert bridge player 
who drops down to infrequent play, the basic skills remain at a 
higher level than those of the slightly trained or untrained 
individual but certainly not at a peak. 

We can perhaps now interpret the results of Table 4 with 
greater insight. Even though the data are somewhat skimpy, in 
the light of what has been said above, it is not surprising that 
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there is a loss of reading skill for most individuals. What is 
surprising is the extent of the loss in many cases. If we accept 
the results of the retest as confirmation of the idea that specially 
developed reading skill decreases with time, it would seem to 
be very desirable to conduct a research program to determine 
the extent of reading skill regression with time. Secondly, a 
subsequent study should be made to determine the optimum 
timing and length of refresher courses. Almost everyone will 
agree that the skills developed at the conclusion of the course 
start saving dollars for a company immediately. The real payoff, 
however, must be measured in terms of continuing profit. Such 
profits require maintaining the improved reading skills of the 
executives at high levels, perhaps through over-training, im- 
proved techniques, or retraining, if necessary. 
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Teacher Education in Secondary School Reading 
ARNOLD ZAESKE 


IN RECENT YEARS, secondary schools have been inaugurat- 
ing both remedial and develomental reading programs in 
ever-increasing numbers. There appear to be two dominant 
reasons for the establishment of these reading programs in 
junior and senior high schools. First, the comprehensive high 
school must make provisions for students of low ability whose 
reading skills are seriously deficient. Second, it has been found 
that the average and superior students make impressive gains 
in reading through an organized program. In a preliminary 
report on the American high school, James B. Conant made 
the observation that a secondary school may hardly be con- 
sidered adequate without a remedial reading program and that 
a developmental reading program for medium or high ability 
students seems to be highly desirable. Conant stated, “I have 
seen it [a developmental reading program] in several schools, 
and I have been much impressed by the improvement in read- 
ing rate and comprehension that seems to result in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades.”’! 


The Conant study will probably give impetus to the estab- 
ment of reading programs in secondary schools. But one serious 
problem facing these schools in establishing and maintaining 
reading programs is the lack of trained personnel. Professional 
preparation of secondary teachers will be seriously lacking in 
the area of reading unless teacher education institutions are 
cognizant of the problem and begin to provide professional 
training to meet this rapidly developing trend in secondary 
education. 

Of prime importance is the need for English majors to 
develop professional competence in teaching reading. Most 
developmental reading programs in the secondary schools have 


Arnold Zaeske is in the Department of Education at St. Cloud 
State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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been organized within the English department. This would 
appear to be a logical move inasmuch as reading is one facet 
of the language arts and can most appropriately be taught in 
conjunction with writing, speaking, and listening. Further, there 
is a common core of reading skills needed to read efficiently in 
any subject-matter area. Moreover, it is generally conceded that 
English teachers should be responsible for teaching these com- 
mon skills involved in recognizing, comprehending, and react- 
ing to any type of reading material. 

Reading being a tool in all subject-matter areas, it would 
be highly desirable if the professional education of all secondary 
teachers included preparation in this field. Although there is a 
common core of reading skills needed for any type of reading 
activity, each subject-matter area has its own particular group 
of reading skills. Subject-matter teachers are responsible for 
giving training in understanding how materials are organized 
in their field; locating information necessary for study and 
research purposes; making adjustments to the different type 
of materials encountered; and teaching work-study skills neces- 
sary to evaluate, organize, retain, and use the material. But 
subject-matter teachers should not be relieved of the responsi- 
bility of applying the common reading skills to their particular 
field. Reading skills develop as they are put to use. Although 
the common skills may be first taught in reading and English 
classes, the degree to which these skills are mastered by students 
depends upon the use and practice they receive in the various 
content fields. 

In order to prepare future teachers for this rapidly growing 
trend of offering training in reading at the secondary level, 
St. Cloud State College requires all English majors to take 
Developmental Reading in Junior and Senior High School. 
Subject-matter majors are allowed to enroll for this course as 
an elective. The nature of high school reading programs, tech- 
niques in teaching a directed reading lesson, development of 
reading skills, reading interest, reading in the content area 
fields, and appraisals of reading abilities are some of the topics 
considered in this course. Particular emphasis is given to in- 
structing potential teachers in techniques of teaching reading 
through regular high school English classes. 
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Some of the methods and equipment used in the teacher 
education program at St. Cloud State are as follows: 

1. The classroom is considered to be a reading laboratory. 

The classroom in which the reading class is held is equipped 
with reading-literature books, reading textbooks, teachers’ man- 
uals, and reading workbooks. Enough copies of two reading- 
literature series are available for everyone. When each student 
has a copy of a reading-literature textbook and its manual, it is 
relatively easy for the instructor to guide students in their use. 
Additional textbooks and manuals are available in order to 
have students acquainted with as much of the material in the 
field as possible. 

2. Directed reading lessons are demonstrated by the in- 
structor. 

A theoretical study is made of teaching reading skills through 
a reading-literature book by means of a directed reading lesson. 
The steps involved in a directed reading lesson are then demon- 
strated by the instructor with the class actively engaged in the 
demonstration. Each class member has a copy of a textbook 
and its manual through which he can participate in this demon- 
stration. An examination is also made of the various reading 
skills which may be taught through a particular reading litera- 
ture textbook, of manual organization, and of preparation for 
a given lesson. 

3. Students demonstrate various phases of a directed reading 
lesson. 

Various phases of a directed reading lesson are demonstrated 
by students who take turns acting as a particular grade teacher, 
while other students assume the role of the particular group. 
In addition to using teacher’s manuals as guides, students are 
urged to apply their own ingenuity and creativity in presenta- 
tion of the lesson. 

4. The need for individualized reading programs is stressed. 

Future teachers should be made aware of techniques and 
materials available to foster wide reading, the use of the central 
and classroom library in contributing to personal reading, and 
the procedures by which individualized reading may develop 
out of units of work or out of a particular selection in a read- 
ing-literature textbook. In the final analysis, we learn to read 
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by reading. Although reading skills can be taught and practiced, 
their use depends upon the individual’s application of these 
skills in many reading activities. A reading program would in- 
deed be rather sterile if it did not make provisions for indi- 
vidualized reading. 


5. Proficiency in the use of various word analysis skills must 
be acquired by the students. 


Practice exercises have been devised to give students knowl- 
edge and practice in the use of the phonetic principles, syllabic 
principles, inflectional endings, prefixes and suffixes, and audi- 
tory identification of various consonant and vowel elements. 
There is discussion as to the place of teaching context clues and 
dictionary skills in the secondary school program. Sheer verbal 
presentation of the word analysis program is not enough to 
ensure that students are adequately prepared in this area. Stu- 
dents gain proficiency in the use of these skills by completing 
practice exercises, by demonstrating the teaching of a word- 
perception skill, and by proving practical application of these 
skills through tests. Unless students understand and are able 
to use word-analysis techniques, it is not likely that they will 
be able to teach them. Too often the skills program in reading 
is neglected by teachers because of lack of understanding on 
their part. 


Although the teaching of word-analysis skills is emphasized 
at the elementary level, it cannot be assumed that secondary 
students adequately know these skills. They need to be reviewed 
and extended at the secondary level. Skills need periodic review 
to prevent them from becoming dormant through lack of prac- 
tice and reinforcement. And they need to be extended to apply 
to a vocabulary that could not possibly be handled at the ele- 
mentary level. Further, the students may gain deeper insight 
into the entire word analysis program because of their advanced 
mental maturity. 


6. Students are encouraged to use the Survey Q3R Method 
of Study in their preparations for the reading course. 
The Survey Q3R Method of Study as described in Francis 


Robinson's £ffective Study? is presented to the student at the 
beginning of the course. The film Learning to Study® is corre- 
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lated with the classroom presentation. Students are urged to 
use this method of study in preparation of their assignments. 


7. Astudy is made of readability formulas. 


The uses, construction, and limitations of readability formu- 
las are discussed. Each student is required to find the readability 
of one book using the Dale-Chall formula. The methods and 
tables necessary for using this formula may be found in the 
January 21, 1948, issue of the Educational Research Journal. 


8. The concepts involved in the informal reading inventory 
are deemed important knowledge for secondary teachers. 


It is believed that students should have a concept of the 
meaning of the independent reading level, the instructional 
reading level, the frustration level, and the capacity level. Chap- 
ter 21 in Foundations of Reading Instruction by Emmett Betts*® 
is required reading. This informal technique will enable these 
future teachers to discover the range of reading ability in their 
classes, aid them in discovering the need for differentiating in- 
struction, and provide them with a technique for accomplishing 
informal appraisal during regular silent- and _ oral-reading 
periods. 


9. Techniques for developing rates of reading are presented 
to the students. 


The two basic approaches for developing rates of reading 
are presented, namely the mechanistic approach and the timed- 
motivated approach. The various machines available for devel- 
oping rates of reading are shown to students through means of 
brochures. The advantages and limitations of machines are dis- 
cussed. The timed-motivated approach is thoroughly discussed 
since many secondary schools may not have funds available to 
invest in machines or the administration may be unwilling to 
make this investment. Students need to be aware that research 
studies indicate that much can be done to improve speed with- 
out the aid of mechanical devices. 

The preceding outline by no means constitutes the entire 
experiences of the course. In addition, the course of study in- 
cludes at least the following topics: (1) reading interest of 
secondary students, (2) reading in the content fields, (3) study- 
ing the general nature of reading, (4) determining the extent 
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of reading disabilities of students, (5) reading in an age of mass 
communication, (6) organizing reading programs in the secon- 
dary schools, (7) contributing factors to reading difficulties, and 
(8) gaining of personal and social values through reading. 


The teacher education program at St. Cloud State attempts 
to develop in students a feeling of progressional confidence and 
competence. A course in reading does not make a reading 
teacher, but it does provide the necessary background of knowl- 
edge for becoming a competent teacher. It remains for students 
to continue to develop through professional readings and in- 
service training programs. 
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The Comprehension Factor in 


College Social Studies 
R. A. WARLICK, JR. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF COMPREHENSION in reading does not 
appear to be statistically important in'a number of research 
reports during the past several years. One such report calls 
attention to the fact that many studies of reading improve- 
ment have pointed to increase in rate of reading, over-all 
comprehension of material, and general extension of academic 
proficiency, but the report questions the methods of the 
research authorities, particularly in the equation of experi- 
mental and control groups on the bases of initial motivation’ 
and random division of the participants.1 The research was 
conducted under conditions of controlled motivation on the 
premise that intensive, short-term training in reading and study 
skills would result in a statistically significant improvement in 
rate of reading, vocabulary and comprehension skills, and honor 
point grade averages. Hospital nursing students were paired on 
American Council on Education Q score and the vocabulary 
and comprehension sections of the Diagnostic Survey Test, 
Form A. Eighteen pairs of students who were no more than five 
raw score points apart on each of the variables were randomly 
assigned to experimental and control groups. At the end of the 
training program there was an increase in rate of reading but 
no change in comprehension or vocabulary scores. ‘The conclu- 
sion was that, under proper matching and equation of beginning 
motivation, short-term training in reading did not yield dif- 
ferences in comprehension and vocabulary skills. 


Another study paired two groups of students who were given 
intensive training in reading; one group used the Reading Rate 
Controller to encourage rapid reading; the second group used 
reading improvement materials without any machine. Both 
made significant gains in rate of reading. The group which did 
not use machines raised comprehension scores as much as the 


R. A. Warlick, Jr. is a Professor of History at Ferrum College, 
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group which had the mechanical aids.? Perhaps rate of reading 
may be an independent factor in improvement of reading skills. 

Capable research has raised significant questions about im- 
provement of comprehension; there is also confusion regarding 
the nature of the term. Its use has often centered around the 
type of comprehension associated with the skills needed for 
doing well in speed-reading. These are important, and we must 
check on them after speed-reading exercises, but we know also 
that these skills are not the same as higher level skills involving 
critical reading, facility in the use of study skills, and in gener- 
alizing and organizing abilities. 

There are many conditions which bombard the reader from 
without and from within as he searches the printed page. Among 
these are his mental, physiological, and emotional condition, 
the type of material being read, the purpose he has in reading, 
his skill or lack of skill in adapting reading speed to the mate- 
rial, and his ability to read thought units and to see relation- 
ships. A poor reader is generally lacking in many ways, with 
many materials, and involving more than one or two skills. 
His specific reading difficulties often are outward manifestations 
of more deeply rooted problems of language and expression. 


Comprehension: Social Studies 


The area of social studies is extensive and at the same time 
highly detailed and compartmentalized. The widest possible 
use of vocabulary, and the technique of providing and arranging 
interesting materials are necessary to appreciation and high 
level learning. Organizing information on a topic and evalua- 
tion of evidence at hand require skills beyond mere word recog- 
nition. The student must be given considerable practice in find- 
ing the main idea of a paragraph and also in deciding what are 
the supporting points and facts. Drill on the use of skimming 
and other rapid reading activities for locating the main idea is 
often helpful. 

Selecting details involves learning what their function is 
under the main idea. Knowing why we must read for details 
and raising questions on background and larger issues are neces- 
sary at this point. The teacher must help the student as he 
learns to take new concepts, names, and movements in stride 
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as they come up, but at the same time to use them for new 
learnings rather than getting bogged down in masses of details. 
A worthwhile activity at this point to avoid becoming hope- 
lessly lost in a mass of details is to practice the collecting of 
items such as a chronological list from a chapter, or to make a 
chart of two columns showing contrast or comparison of items. 

Finding specific facts is a reading skill of high order. Many 
students in social studies are led into hopelessly blind alleys as 
they are unable to search out the choice information which 
determines success or failure in preparing for tests, writing 
papers, and general organization of material. ‘The student must 
be able to adapt his reading speed to the type of material and 
the specific purpose for which he reads. The student must be 
sure of the question or clue which sends him in search of facts. 
He must also read the material with that purpose in mind. To 
allow himself to be sidetracked by any other purpose or in- 
fluence invites the formation of a dilatory attitude which usual- 
ly means less work accomplished. 

Assembly of information is a further step beyond the fact- 
finding process. The student must become proficient in the use 
of reading guides, indexes, card catalogues, and in arranging 
his individual note papers or cards according to main points 
and supporting details. 

Another reading skill is seeing relationships among ideas, 
and forming conclusions. There is a difference between opinion 
and fact, so-called “‘real’’ reasons and actual conditions; unless 
guidance toward understanding is made readily available at all 
times so that the student may gain insight and discretion, all 
printed matter will appear so much alike that the student will 
be unable to detect undercurrents of thought and attitudes or 
bias of the author. There is continuing need to relate material 
to previous experience and knowledge, to note cause and effect, 
and to appreciate not-so-easily detected connotations and sym- 
bolisms. 

Retention is a bugaboo to the student, especially when his 
experience is limited and when important relationships are not 
as clear to him as they are to the author. Occasionally the illus- 
trations and examples are more abstract than he is accustomed 
to reading. Remembering what is read can be given a boost by 
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practice in précis writing, summarizing, outlining, and discus- 
sion of questions and problems beyond the individual facts. 

Following directions, both oral and written, is the downfall 
of many who find reading complex and abstract. Daily practice 
for a few minutes in following a few simple, short, specific 
directions can do a lot to improve listening and reading com- 
prehension. This can provide many fine opportunities for in- 
struction and guidance in organization and arrangement of 
details. 

Critical reading is another reading skill which is developed 
only over a long period of time allowing for extended use of 
many kinds of reading matter, and for the cultivation of a re- 
flective and questioning frame of mind. This can begin with 
the use of current magazines and newspapers. Questions of pol- 
icy, the controversial nature of articles and events, adequacy of 
coverage, and fairness of presentation are good starters in the 
field of critical reading. 

A final reading skill we may consider is rate. Rate can be 
improved by a number of means; both mechanical and non- 
mechanical devices have produced pleasing results. In either 
case we must build interest and enthusiasm for increasing the 
rate, encourage wide choice of material, help the student to 
understand the causes of slow reading, and create a desire to 
check on the rate. Short, timed exercises followed by a small 
number of specific questions provide outstanding motivation for 
this activity. Every effort must be made to stop one-rate reading 
of all types of material, verbalizing, finger-pointing, rereading, 
and other delaying activities which hinder improvement of 
rate. Especially damaging to any speed-reading work is passive 
reading; it lacks in concentration, interest, and purpose. In- 
flexible reading has a paralyzing effect because it cannot adapt 
to type of material and purpose for reading. 

“Every teacher a teacher of reading” may be a trite expres- 
sion because of overuse, but there is no way that we can dodge 
the fact that the instructor in a particular subject is the proper 
person, and should be the best qualified person, to direct the 
student in most of the basic reading and study skills required 
for mastery of his subject. A survey study of the textbook tools, 
such as index, arrangement of the material by chapter, topic, 
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and subhead, how to read for details, for overview, and many 
others are rightfully responsibilities of the individual teacher. 
Two class periods at the beginning of the year or semester 
course may be well used in concentrated drill on understanding 
the organization of the textbook. The unit arrangement of the 
book with chapter sub-divisions, sections, and paragraph head- 
ings can be confusing to many students. They need practice in 
identifying the types of paragraphs which many authors use: 
introduction, transition, and conclusion; and drill is important 
in noting the individual details of the paragraphs. The teacher 
can make skeleton outlines which are distributed to the class 
for discussion and inclusion of the specific details. 

The English department can give only generalized practice 
in some of the basic reading and study skills. This is often frus- 
trating for both student and the teacher of English because one 
cannot aim at the entire group and hope to reach more than a 
selected few. For the student in the small college the chance of 
getting help through a professionally trained reading specialist 
is remote. 

A second possibility for improvement is that the individual 
school or school system will see the need of offering intensive 
coaching and instruction in reading much as it offers instruction 
in subjects, activities, and so-called “social learnings.” ‘This 
needs to be done on the basis of the proposition that intensive 
training in reading skills produces efliciency and improvement 
much as practice and concentration do in any human endeavor. 
This intensive training can best be given in a reading improve- 
ment course which can devote a considerable amount of time 
to this area. College students suddenly enter an environment 
which demands maximum performance that most of them have 
not previously faced. Thus a great many need training badly. 
Not all students in college can read well any more than all can 
excel in sports, science, or manual arts. 

The student should never be in competition with the stand- 
ard of another student nor should he be in competition with 
an arbitrary standard of a test or a norm. He needs to be in 
competition with his own previous record. 

Many students must be prodded into doing some thinking 
on their own. If we demand nothing more than a knowledge 
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of facts and details, that is all the student will take time to 
learn. Thought questions which require evaluation of evidence, 
discrimination, making difficult choices, and showing relation- 
ships are some of the matters which the dedicated teacher will 
assist the student to develop as a part of his intellectual equip- 
ment. 
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The Role of Evaluation in Understanding 
the Usefulness of Reading 


HOMER L. J. CARTER 


IN ORDER TO EVALUATE any ability or skill, one must know 
exactly what is to be measured. It is generally assumed that 
whatever eXists does so to an extent, degree, or amount, and 
therefore what exists can be measured providing the necessary 
instruments are available. In our world, reading is a com- 
municative act closely related to speaking, writing and listening. 
It is a function of the whole organism and is carried on for a 
definite purpose. For example, one reads with varying degrees 
of efficiency in order to do his work and for pleasure and satis- 
faction. It is a useful process required in daily living. In order 
to set forth the importance of reading, the writer intends to 
discuss the role of evaluation in understanding its usefulness. 
In doing this, one must be acquainted with the different con- 
cepts of reading in order to determine just what is to be 
measured. 


A study of the literature dealing with reading shows that 
there are three concepts of reading with varying degrees of 
usefulness and requiring in each case specific means of evalua- 
tion. Each of these three, reading as an accumulation of skills, 
reading with the emphasis on speed, and reading as a thinking 
process, will be considered. 

By far the most popular concept of reading emphasizes cer- 
tain isolated reading skills such as word recognition, word study, 
vocabulary building, phonics, structural analysis, sentence and 
paragraph reading, and other skills grouped together and 
labeled comprehension. In fact, this term is so inaptly used it 
has become meaningless. It is like the term “hardware” which 
may mean anything from a tenpenny nail to a lawn mower. 
The concept of reading as an accumulation of skills is certainly 


Homer L. J. Carter is Director of the Psycho-Educational Clinic, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo. 
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not without value. However, many of the procedures and mate- 
rials employed in the teaching process are based on the assump- 
tion that repetition and practice necessarily lead to improve- 
ment. After one specific skill has been attained, the student is 
expected to make an attack upon another and still another. 
Obviously, this summation of isolated skills labeled compre- 
hension can be evaluated if one has valid and reliable measures 
for doing so. Some students of the subject, however, are raising 
the question as to whether reading is not more than the sum 
of all its elements just as a watch is more than an accumulation 
of all its parts. In the meantime, advocates of this concept of 
reading are continuing with their skill-drill type of program 
and are securing measures of growth which are statistically 
significant. 

Another popular approach to the teaching of reading, espe- 
cially at the adult level, emphasizes comprehension and “speed.” 
Adherents to this concept stress the development of visual skills. 
Their immediate goals are shorter periods of fixation, longer 
spans of recognition, and reduction of regressive eye move- 
ments. Speed is stressed throughout the training program, and 
it is not unusual for students to increase their rate of reading 
of certain materials from 250 to 750 words per minute and 
even more. Many advocates of this approach fail to point out 
to their students that the good reader can read rapidly but that 
the good reader does not always read rapidly. Others neglect 
to show the reader that he can learn to adjust his rate according 
to the nature and difficulty of the material and according to 
the purpose for which he is reading. An inadequacy of this 
speed approach to reading is that its adherents do not always 
recognize the importance of mental content in the act of read- 
ing. For example, no matter how wide the reader’s span of 
recognition may be, he will fail to secure meaning of the word 
“sine” unless he has the mental content with which to make 
an interpretation. Recognition and verbalization are not 
enough. Like other points of view, this approach to reading has 
its advantages and disadvantages. Obviously, its means of evalu- 
ation will differ from those used to measure a compilation of 
reading skills. Factors other than rate should be considered. 

A small but increasing number of teachers regards reading 
as a thinking process.1 To them reading is an integration of 
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skills rather than an accumulation. In the Collect for the second 
Sunday in Advent are found five verbs which contribute to an 
understanding of this concept of reading: hear, read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest. Teachers who accept this point of 
view attempt to show students how to make more effective use 
of their textbooks, how to read a chapter effectively, how to 
concentrate, and how to read critically and for the purpose of 
solving problems. The student is taught to read at three levels 
of increasing difficulty. He is taught to identify ideas, to inter- 
pret ideas, and to evaluate ideas. If, for example, the reader 
sees the words ‘“‘mean” and “median,” their identification, the 
first step, is quite simple. Reading is more than vocalization 
and word calling. According to Morgan,? Viki, a chimpanzee, 
could occasionally use the words “mama,” “papa,” and “cup” 
meaningfully. Jnterpretation, the second step, is more difficult, 
for more and more mental content is required for an under- 
standing of the terms. Many adults will fail to interpret these 
formulae: 


N 
2 
Median — 1 + —— i 
fm 
fd 
Mean —a.m. + 
N 


Obviously, this step is difficult to attain, for the ideas involved 
must be “inwardly digested.” The third step, evaluation, is even 
more difficult, for it is not only necessary for one to identify 
the concepts and to understand the factors involved but also to 
possess the judgment based upon mental content which will 
permit their acceptance, rejection, or application. Surely, not 
every adult would know which term would be used in deter- 
mining sigma. This illustration shows that reading is more 
than word recognition, phonics, structural analysis, visual train- 
ing, and the other skills frequently designated as ‘“‘comprehen- 
sion.” It is apparent then that reading as a thinking process will 
require special and unique instruments for its evaluation. 
Measurement of the effectiveness of this dynamic process can 
lead to its appreciation. 
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Means of Evaluation 


A study of the literature shows four means of evaluating 
performance in reading. Each of these approaches to the prob- 
lem of evaluation may be regarded as a tool which may be 
selected to perform a specific task. It should be pointed out, 
however, as a precautionary measure, that an evaluation is the 
result of an interpretative process and is not based entirely 
upon instruments of precision. Each of the four means, stand- 
ardized tests, informal inventories, observations, and academic 
history will be briefly discussed. 

Standardized tests for the appraisal of reading achievement 
are fairly satisfactory measures of some specific skills and abil- 
ities. Their use is justified in determining the reading level 
of the individual in question and, to some extent, in spotting 
the skills which he possesses and those which he does not pos- 
sess. In the true sense of the term, however, there is no such 
thing as a diagnostic test of reading ability. It is merely a tool 
to be used in diagnosis. Measures of mental maturity provide 
a means of comparing reading performance with capacity to 
learn. Personality inventories suggest personal and social mal- 
adjustments which may interfere with the expected develop- 
ment of reading attainment. Other standardized measures may 
furnish information on breadth and depth of background, in- 
terests, and general attitude toward reading. But facts obtained 
from the use of these instruments should always be interpreted 
in terms of the history of the individual. In general, test scores 
are meaningless aside from the conditions under which they 
were obtained. For example, a new automobile may, under 
certain conditions, pass a given point at fifteen miles per hour. 
Are we justified, then, in assuming that we have an adequate 
appraisal of the potential speed of the car? 

The teacher of reading has a need for brief and practical 
devices which can be used to evaluate reading performance. 
In showing the uses of a systematic reading inventory for appli- 
cation in all grades through college, Betts emphasizes the need 
for four basic types of information.’ First, what is the inde- 
pendent reading level of the student? This means the highest 
reading level at which the individual can read with full under- 
standing and freedom from mechanical difficulties. Second, 
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what is the instructional level? This, according to Betts, is the 
highest reading level at which systematic instruction can be 
initiated. Third, what is the frustration level? This is the level 
at which the individual is thwarted or baffled by the language, 
vocabulary, sentence structure, and complexity of ideas. Fourth, 
what is the capacity level? This is the highest level at which 
the student can comprehend that which is read or spoken. In 
other words, this is the level for which he has adequate back- 
ground, experience, and mental content. Usable answers to 
these four questions can be obtained from the application of 
reading inventories. Furthermore, valuable information can be 
secured by carefully observing the student’s responses. Fre- 
quently how the individual reacts is more important than his 
scores. Informal inventories, as Betts has pointed out, may be 
constructed by the teacher from material in the classroom or 
reading laboratory at little or no cost. These inventories permit 
direct, on-the-spot, administration. It is evident that these mate- 
rials have their advantages and limitations, but this is true of 
all means of evaluation. 


The scientist is concerned with observed facts and their 
interpretation. In like manner, the teachers of reading can 
systematically observe the students in their classroom and lab- 
oratories in order to identify individuals who read words in- 
stead of ideas, who fail to enjoy reading activities, and who 
are unable to do satisfactory academic work. Guessing and 
bluffing in reading situations are worthy of investigation. 
Marked reversal tendencies, alphabet confusion, and limited 
rate of reading may be significant. Unwillingness or inability 
to work out the meaning of new words should be investigated. 
Teachers can “spot” students who cannot read a chapter effec- 
tively and who cannot read critically and for the purpose of 
solving problems. Emotional conflicts and social maladjustment 
can be contributing and even exciting causes of reading dis- 
ability. Evidences of physical handicaps, such as visual and audi- 
tory deficiencies, can be identified by the careful observer. The 
well trained clinician can identify students tino lack persistence 
or ability to concentrate, and those who possess unwholesome 
attitudes toward reading. Evidences of reading as a conceptual 
or thinking process can be recognized and appraised by the 
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careful interviewer and observer. In making observations the 
teacher should always distinguish between facts and inferences, 
for one can be fairly sure of the former but never certain of 
the latter. 

To a physician the history of his patient provides an essen- 
tial means of evaluating the relative importance of health fac- 
tors under consideration. In dealing with a reading problem 
the teacher or clinician must determine the relevance of known 
factors and not overemphasize analytical testing and detailed 
history taking. He must have the interest of the parent for his 
child and at the same time the objective attitude of the labora- 
tory technician. An illustration of the significance of a segment 
in the life history of an individual is cited. Jim is a tall, lanky 
sophomore in the university who has had difficulty in making 
a satisfactory academic adjustment. Jim has enrolled in the 
Reading Laboratory and his grade score on a standardized read- 
ing test is that of an individual six months in the ninth grade 
(9.6). He works sixteen hours each week in an industrial plant. 
Jim is a member of a national fraternity and is reported to be 
well adjusted socially. He is preparing for work in the field of 
business administration. His percentiles on a generally used 
scholastic aptitude and reading test are 51 and 40, respectively. 
Jim reports that he has always been a poor reader and that 
chapter reading has been difficult for him because of the fact 
that he becomes lost in a mass of detail. His teachers report 
that his speaking vocabulary is excellent but that his spelling 
is “most original.’”’ One instructor has pointed out that Jim 
can talk about anything even when he has little to contribute. 
It is said that note-taking and outlining are difficult for him. 
Jim explains that he wants a degree primarily to please his 
parents and especially his mother. 

This brief extraction from the reading history of a univer- 
sity student suggests the overall significance of his inability to 
understand and appraise the importance of the concepts which 
he identified in his reading. Emotional immaturity may be a 
contributing cause. These are the factors which are assumed to 
be relevant in this case. The other known facts are probably of 
lesser weight in the evaluation of Jim’s reading performance. 
The history of the individual permits a moving picture of him 
over a period of time. It is of more value than a snapshot. 
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Summary 


An evaluation of achievement in reading can contribute to 
an understanding of its usefulness if what is to be measured is 
thoroughly comprehended and well defined. If one thinks of 
reading as a compilation of isolated skills and if visual training 
and speed are to represent the chief objectives, there are many 
standardized tests which can be used for evaluation. If the 
conceptual aspects of reading are to be emphasized and if read- 
ing is to be regarded as a thinking process carried on at various 
levels of difficulty, still other measures must be utilized. Further- 
more, Objective tests are not the only means of appraising per- 
formance. Informal inventories, observations, and academic 
history provide not only supplementary information but facts 
which can be useful in an interpretation of reading achieve- 
ment. 
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careful interviewer and observer. In making observations the 
teacher should always distinguish between facts and inferences, 
for one can be fairly sure of the former but never certain of 
the latter. 

To a physician the history of his patient provides an essen- 
tial means of evaluating the relative importance of health fac- 
tors under consideration. In dealing with a reading problem 
the teacher or clinician must determine the relevance of known 
factors and not overemphasize analytical testing and detailed 
history taking. He must have the interest of the parent for his 
child and at the same time the objective attitude of the labora- 
tory technician. An illustration of the significance of a segment 
in the life history of an individual is cited. Jim is a tall, lanky 
sophomore in the university who has had difficulty in making 
a satisfactory academic adjustment. Jim has enrolled in the 
Reading Laboratory and his grade score on a standardized read- 
ing test is that of an individual six months in the ninth grade 
(9.6). He works sixteen hours each week in an industrial plant. 
Jim is a member of a national fraternity and is reported to be 
well adjusted socially. He is preparing for work in the field of 
business administration. His percentiles on a generally used 
scholastic aptitude and reading test are 51 and 40, respectively. 
Jim reports that he has always been a poor reader and that 
chapter reading has been difficult for him because of the fact 
that he becomes lost in a mass of detail. His teachers report 
that his speaking vocabulary is excellent but that his spelling 
is “most original.” One instructor has pointed out that Jim 
can talk about anything even when he has little to contribute. 
It is said that note-taking and outlining are difficult for him. 
Jim explains that he wants a degree primarily to please his 
parents and especially his mother. 

This brief extraction from the reading history of a univer- 
sity student suggests the overall significance of his inability to 
understand and appraise the importance of the concepts which 
he identified in his reading. Emotional immaturity may be a 
contributing cause. These are the factors which are assumed to 
be relevant in this case. The other known facts are probably of 
lesser weight in the evaluation of Jim’s reading performance. 
The history of the individual permits a moving picture of him 
over a period of time. It is of more value than a snapshot. 
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Summary 


An evaluation of achievement in reading can contribute to 
an understanding of its usefulness if what is to be measured is 
thoroughly comprehended and well defined. If one thinks of 
reading as a compilation of isolated skills and if visual training 
and speed are to represent the chief objectives, there are many 
standardized tests which can be used for evaluation. If the 
conceptual aspects of reading are to be emphasized and if read- 
ing is to be regarded as a thinking process carried on at various 
levels of difficulty, still other measures must be utilized. Further- 
more, objective tests are not the only means of appraising per- 
formance. Informal inventories, observations, and academic 
history provide not only supplementary information but facts 
which can be useful in an interpretation of reading achieve- 
ment. 
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LOGIC AND LANGUAGE, by Bernard F. Huppe and Jack Kaminsky. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. 

PREFACE TO CRITICAL READING, by Richard D. Altick, New 
York: Henry Holt, 1956. 

THINKING STRAIGHT, by Monroe C. Beardsley. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956. 

The three books which are described in some detail in this review 
are similar to several others which develop methods of thinking and 
reading critically. Since an instructor in search of a text in this area 
might have under consideration some volumes other than the ones re- 
viewed here, some general remarks about books on critical reading and 
thinking may be appropriate. 

Several of the volumes on critical thinking include attempts to 
describe the process of thinking. Usually these descriptions are less 
fhan a dozen pages in length, and are so over-simplified that they might 
better be omitted. No self-respecting psychologist would endeavor to 
explain the act of thinking in a few pages; many psychologists won't 
attempt it at all. It is understandable that the author of a text on 
critical thinking would want to provide some picture of the thinking 
act, but he should at least acknowledge the limitations of his descrip- 
tion and admit that it is not completely scientific. It is the naivete of 
some of these writers that allows such brief explanations of thinking in 
texts on reading and thought. 

Semanticists recognize that one of the major factors in critical thinking 
is the emotional state of the thinker, yet most of the books on “straight 
thinking” omit the emotional aspects entirely. They present the me- 
chanics of straight thinking as though any reader or thinker who masters 
these mechanics will think clearly. It is fairly obvious that a reader with 
strong feelings about racial integration will not read very discerningly 
about school desegregation just because he has learned about syllogisms 
and the ad hominem principle, although these mechanical principles 
should help him to lay aside some of his prejudice. 

A third and much less important fault of the authors of books on 
critical reading and thinking is their delight in over-developing the 
classic illustrations of logic. Of course, it is necessary to begin instruc- 
tion with the basic syllogism, but irrational thinking does not usually 
result from a breakdown at the syllogism level, and even when it does, 
it is usually because of bad judgment and not because of ignorance of 
the relationships between premises and conclusions. 

It has been quite difficult to arrive at an overall judgment of Logic 
and Language because the first chapter is so disturbing that a reviewer 
may doubt his ability to read the remainder of the book without serious 
prejudice. The first annoyance is provided in Chapter One by a too- 
simple explanation of the process of thinking. It may be possible to 
explain thinking in three pages, but Huppé and Kaminsky have not 
done it. 

The next few pages of the first chapter are devoted to “Obstacles to 
Thinking”. This would certainly be a worthwhile inclusion if properly 
developed, but again it is ridiculously over-simplified. A handful of 
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personal, emotional obstructions to critical thinking is dealt with under 
three headings: Escapism, Seeing is Believing, and Prejudice. To one 
who has read Shaffer or Hayakawa on these subjects this segment of 
Logic and Language scems very jumbled and incomplete. 

At the end of this rather simple and easily comprehensible first 
chapter is a collection of exercises which are of much greater reading 
difficulty, so that the exercises are incompatible with the rest of the 
chapter. As is usually the case, the exercises are supposed to provide 
practice which will strengthen the student’s understanding of the prin- 
ciples set forth in the body of the chapter, but these exercises are so 
difficult that a student who could respond successfully to the exercises 
would have no need for the chapter. This inconsistency of reading level 
also detracts from a few other parts of the book. 

In Chapter Two, an inconsistency of another sort is manifested by 
the inclusion of several pages on the physical aspects of human language. 
While the word “Language” is in the title of the book, a consideration 
of phonemes, the physiology of the vocal organs, and the mechanics of 
speech generation seems only slightly related to the main intent of the 
book. 

The fourth and fifth chapters deal with deductive and inductive 
logic, and these two chapters seem superior to the earlier portions of the 
book. The sixth and final chapter concerns the common fallacies or 
sources of error in communication. These common errors are organized 
under three headings, Emotional Argument, Faulty Reasoning, and 
Misuse of Language, and the important language errors of these types 
seem to have been included. I expected this section of the book to be 
developed more than it is, considering the extent to which these logical 
fallacies are to be found in the writing of undergraduates and in the 
speech of adults. After reading all of Logic and Language, one is 
inclined to speculate that either of the authors could have written a 
better book by himself. It is easy to suspect that each contributor in- 
sisted on the inclusion of certain ideas which were not whole-heartedly 
welcomed by his collaborator, and which therefore were not well- 
developed. 

Fortunately, the other two books are highly commendable. The 
current edition of Preface to Critical Reading is the third, which means 
that Altick has had opportunity to revise in response to the suggestions 
of the users of earlier editions. This third edition is quite different from 
the previous two, and the changes have improved the volume, although 
this does not carry the implication that the earlier books were weak; 
they weren’t. 

Of these three books, Altick’s is most obviously the work of a pro- 
fessor of English. His organization and illustrations are of the sort 
employed by instructors of undergraduate composition and communi- 
cation skills courses. The illustrations and exercises are good, although 
they may include too many poetry selections for some users of the book. 
In the final chapter, Altick drifts into aesthetic judgment as a type of 
critical reading, whereas most books on critical evaluation set aside the 
aesthetic as a special sort of criticism. 

Since Beardsley’s Thinking Straight is less obviously English-oriented, 
it should be more acceptable to philosophy instructors who might be 
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seeking a supplementary text for some of their courses. And since it is 
available in a paperback edition, its price also recommends it as a second 
text. Because of the academic thoroughness with which Beardsley explains 
and illustrates many of the fundamentals of logic and language, Thinking 
Straight is well-suited for use as a handbook for the young instructors 
and graduate assistants who teach so many of the basic courses in com- 
position, reading, communication, semantics and logic. 


In conclusion, it may be desirable to mention two other books in 
the field which seem especially suitable for certain situations. Guides to 
Straight Thinking by Stuart Chase is easy and interesting and should 
prove useful for adult education courses or for supplementary reading 
in undergraduate courses. An instructor of freshman English or com- 
munication skills who is seeking a smaller volume for a unit on evaluation 
and critical analysis should be pleased with Boatright’s Accuracy in 
Thinking. 

William Eller 
State University of Iowa 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING, by Walter S. Guiler and Claire J. 
Raeth. New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1958. 210 pp. 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING by Guiler and Raeth offers a group 
of thirty-seven reading selections drawn from scholarly textbooks, news- 
papers, magazines, and general references. For the most part, they are 
dynamic, expository studies, packed with interesting information on a 
wide range of topics: “College Life,” “Education—Its Values and Pur- 
poses,” “The View of the Past,” “The World Around Us,” “The World 
and Ways of People,” “Thinking Clearly—Problems of Knowledge and 
Communication,” “Liberty and Democracy,” “Science—Its Process and 
Products.” This excellent variety of fascinating materials will appeal 
strongly to college students and make the study of reading a satisfying 
experience. 


Each selection is accompanied by a group of exercises, requiring of the 
student a type of study somewhat similar to the SQ3R_ technique—survey, 
question, read, review, and recite. All exercises focus attention on de- 
veloping a meaningful vocabulary, discovering the main idea, sensing 
paragraph meanings and their unification in a central theme, recalling 
isolated facts, understanding important relationships, studying the authors’ 
pattern of writing, and developing appreciation and critical analysis. 
Because of their excellent literary quality and style, all selections may 
serve as models for college freshmen in their own writing. 


The study exercises approximate standardized tests by providing 
norms for the top, the middle, and the low third of a class. The inside 
back cover of the text has a progress chart on which students record their 
achievement from unit to unit. This regular charting of progress serves 
to motivate students to compete with their own past records and to com- 
pare their attainment with that of other college freshmen. 


The thirty-seven selections and study exercises should be sufficient for 


either a one-semester course in reading or a reading program integrated 
with the regular freshman course in Communication Skills. A_ college 
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English teacher with special training in college reading problems would be 
best qualified to teach this text. 

The well-planned INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL for DEVELOPMENT- 
AL READING details the procedures suggested by the authors for the 
study of their text. It provides answer keys for scoring the reading exer- 
cises and offers suggestions for correlating the study of reading with the 
teaching of writing. 

While the title, DEVELOPMENTAL READING, leads us to believe 
that the text aims to improve all major reading skills, this is not true. 
Contrary to expectation, the development of the rate of comprehension 
is not mentioned by the authors. In her classes of developmental read- 
ing, the reviewer observed that almost all students want to learn to read 
faster. Slow reading is their most frequently mentioned reading problem. 
There are many college students with good vocabulary and excellent 
comprehension who are entrenched in the habit of exceedingly slow read- 
ing. These students can be shown that speed and comprehension are 
not separate, independent entities. Whatever improves the one, favors 
the growth of the other. 

Research has proved consistently that growth in reading rate is easy 
to attain and easy to measure. We found the acceleration in reading 
rate to be a strong incentive for progress in other reading skills and for 
the development of favorable attitudes toward all reading activities. 

To the authors of DEVELOPMENTAL READING we would recom- 
mend the addition of timed exercises to their fine text. We also favor the 
inclusion of reading lists for college students. Some students may prefer 
wide reading on topics related to those given in the text, to the daily 
grind of written assignments based upon short reading selections. Indeed, 
too rigid adherence to the carefully structured exercises of the text, may 
stifle the students’ desire for wide collateral reading. 

Sister M. Fridian 
Head, Department of Education 
Director of Reading Program 
Saint Francis College 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
BE A BETTER READER, by Nila Banton Smith. Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1958. 128 pp. (each vol.) with accompanying Teacher's 
Manual. 

The first three books of this series represent varying degrees of 
difficulty. They are “designed to develop, maintain, and to increase 
those basic reading abilities and study skills most needed by junior high 
students in working with reading materials in the various subject areas. 
They are not intended for use in teaching content. They are designed 
to teach processes needed in studying content in the different subject 
fields.” 

Although few will disagree with the theory that the instruction of 
developmental reading is the responsibility of every classroom teacher, 
nevertheless the responsibility of teaching reading skills has been assigned 
generally to the teacher of English; nor will it be denied that specific 
skills are needed in reading certain kinds of subject matter. Since the 
English teacher very rarely has been provided with adequate materials 
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needed to teach the varied skills required in the different subject areas, 
these books seem to fill a special need and could be admirably suited to a 
developmental reading as well as a remedial reading program. 

Each of the books in the series contains nine units. Each unit in turn 
contains a story, a social studies selection, a science selection, a mathe- 
matical selection, and several pages devoted to the improvement of such 
common skills as use of phonics, use and meaning of prefixes and suffixes; 
syllabication; rapid reading; critical reading; location of information in 
tables of contents, indexes, dictionaries, encyclopedias, card files; vocabu- 
lary development in special fields. A manual with an answer key is 
provided. 

Particularly appealing are the timely features especially planned with 
a remedial reading program for junior high students in mind. These 
articles are written with the knowledge that the junior high student wants 
a reason to read, and that his enthusiasm grows when he is working in 
interest areas which make sense to him and which are closely related to 
his present desires and experiences. 

In terms of interest content and skill needs, Book I of this series is 
intended for grade 7, Book II for grade 8, and Book III for grade 9. 
But the ease of the vocabulary, paragraph and sentence structure recom- 
mends it for use with students at lower instructional reading levels. 

The sections devoted to word attack techniques, picture clues, con- 
text clues, phonics, structural analysis, and the use of the dictionary are 
especially commendable to the high school teacher who well understands 
the prevalent difficulty of pronouncing new words among high school 
students. These exercises vary in type and length. However, the too 
casual request at the end of these exercises that students failing any of the 
items practice additional drill indicates an optimistic and far from realistic 
view of scholars very often found in a modified group of reading. 

Ladonna Koledin 
Ellet Junior Senior High School 
Akron, Ohio 


FASTER READING FOR BUSINESS, by George D. Spache and Paul 
C. Berg. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1958. 298 pp. 

This reading improvement text was written, according to the authors, 
to fulfill a demand for self-improvement in reading for persons in 
business. While much of the instruction is on how to read faster, em- 
ploying such techniques as previewing, skimming, scanning, and reading 
for ideas, the main emphasis throughout the book is on flexibility. 
The prospective student is constantly urged—and shown how—to vary 
his approach and rate in accordance with his purpose and the type of 
material. “We are not trying to teach you to read rapidly, and therefore 
superficially,” the authors state, “but how to adapt your rate to the 
purpose and importance of the material you are reading.” 

An interesting feature of this book is the rather ingenious manner 
in which the tests designed to measure flexibility at the beginning and 
at the end of the course have been constructed. Each test is based on a 
single selection of approximately 3,000 words. The testee is first given 
three minutes to skim the material for the main points, after which he 
is to answer ten general questions. Next, he is given ten questions and 
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told to scan the selection for the answers, keeping a record of the time 
needed for this. And, finally, he is asked to read the selection com- 
pletely and then answer without looking back, twenty detailed questions. 
This reading of the selection is timed, but answering the questions is 
untimed. In evaluating the scores, degree of success in time and com- 
prehension is based on a scale of excellent, very good, good, fair, or poor. 

Chapters in between these tests offer instruction in a variety of 
reading improvement skills. In addition to the usual ones found in 
manuals at the upper levels, there is a chapter on listening and writing 
effectively in business. All are presented in well-organized sequence 
and persuasively so that persons interested in improving their reading 
should benefit from the instruction and the many suggestions for follow- 
up reading practice. 

Since all the material is taken directly from business sources—Bonds 
that Behave Like Stocks, etc.—this text is a “natural” for reading courses 
intended to help persons in business read better—and faster, or at least 
more flexibly. This type of material will go a long way toward im- 
pressing business personnel with the immediacy and suitability of the 
reading-practice selections, and will help to dispel the oft-heard criticism 
that the selections are frilly. superficial, or irrelevant. 

Charles T. Letson 
Public Schools 
Montclair, N. J. 


TEACHING READING, A GUIDE TO BASIC PRINCIPLES AND 
MODERN PRACTICES, by Gertrude Hildreth. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1958. 612 pp. 

The purpose of this excellent compilation of “new insights concerning 
sound methods of reading instruction” is to offer constructive help to 
both inexperienced and experienced teachers and not to refute recent 
much publicized attacks by view-with-alarm critics of modern teaching 
methods. Nevertheless, these ill-informed gentlemen should be required 
to read the book thoughtfully with particular emphasis upon Chapter 7, 
“How Words Are Learned,” and Chapter 10, “Beginning to Read.” The 
result should be some recantations accompanied by a better understanding 
of the philosophy that governs modern methods of teaching reading. 

Parents, also, who have been unduly alarmed by the alleged short- 
comings of reading instruction in our public schools will find reassurance 
from careful reading of the same chapters. 

The author states that the book “is intended for use in college courses 
in reading and the language arts and for graduate seminars for teachers 
and in-service teacher training workshops. Experienced teachers will find 
this book a source of up-to-date information about developments in the 
field of reading. Some of the topics will prove useful for work with par- 
ents in study groups or in advising parents about individual problems. 
Lay people, too, who have questions about new trends in instruction will 
find answers to their questions in these pages.” In the reviewer's opinion 
the book contains much valuable material to meet the needs of the afore- 
mentioned groups. 

The earlier chapters which provide an introduction to the reading 
process arouse anew a sense of the sheer wonder of reading, the wonder 
of man’s achievement in creating such a complicated and miraculous 
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technique of communication, and the wonder that a six-year-old can 
begin to master the process. A study of these chapters puts the reader in 
the proper mood for delving deeper into the explanations of the basic 
assumptions underlying sound practices in teaching reading and into a 
study of the techniques of instruction for the beginning stages, the pri- 
mary, the intermediate, and the upper grades. 

All over the country teachers beg for practical help. This book answers 
that plea. In sensible, down-to-earth explanations Miss Hildreth discusses 
a wide range of topics from eye-movements to the interpretative process 
in reading; from the need and method of teaching syllabication to fourteen 
specific ways of helping the bilingual child; from a step-by-step descrip- 
tion of the correct sequence in teaching beginning reading to eleven 
definite ways of checking comprehension. 

Learning to recognize words as wholes, clues to word meanings, read- 
ing readiness, factors that influence readability of material, the place of 
textbooks and “teacher-made” materials, the need for tentative grouping 
of children for reading instruction, giving individualized help—these are 
topics picked at random from many, all of which are given intelligent 
and practical consideration. 

The issue of phonics is treated at length and is accompanied with 
much practical help for the teaching of phonics. Attention is also paid 
to literature as a stimulus to children’s interest in reading and to methods 
of reading instruction for gifted children. 

In her interesting discussion of “Controlled Vocabulary” Miss Hil- 
dreth is one of the first authorities to deny the accusation that the simple 
repetitive vocabulary of primers is dull and boring to children. She says, 


The grown-ups who object that the beginners cannot possibly 
be interested in ‘See the cat. It likes milk,” or “Dick’s father stopped 
at the gas station” may be shocked to learn the truth. Yes, the chil- 
dren just love this “inane stuff” so long as it is within their experi- 
ence, part of their world, and on their level of thought and action 
—and, provided they can read it. 


Any experienced first-grade teacher who has watched the glow on the 
face of a beginning reader as he realizes that he is reading will testify 
to the truth of Miss Hildreth’s assertion. 

Reference lists for student supplementary reading are plentiful and 
comprehensive as are the lists of useful and valuable materials for chil- 
dren and teacher use. 

The only adverse criticism is one of format. The glazed paper is hard 
on the eyes. And why, on the illustrated cover, is Winnte-the-Pooh placed 
so high in the bookcase that a small boy is endangering life and limb 
in his efforts to secure it? In spite of this criticism the book is well worth 
its price. The author fulfills the promise of her preface. “All the more 
common questions that teachers the country over have raised about read- 
ing instruction and the use of materials are brought up for discussion.” 

Katharine Koch 
Mary Phillips School 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
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As this issue of the JOURNAL goes to press, a request for assistance 
from one of our subscribers has just been received. Lucile Willowby, on 
leave from Anderson College, Anderson, Indiana, and now at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, sends the following: 

For material to supplement that already collected for my dis- Pie ye 
sertation on instruction in reading at the college level, I would ap- a 
preciate personal comments, particularly regarding the following ae a 
matters not readily available in questionnaires or checklists or 
disclosed in a survey of existing indexed sources: 

1. innovations in reading techniques; 

2. materials constructed for local use; 

3. adaptations or specia] uses of commercial aids or instruments; 

4. individualized remedial training practices, either with or with- 

out guidance in emotional or other problems; 

5. programs initiated for training prospective college teachers of 

reading; 

6. reports of masters’ and doctoral theses, either in progress or to 

be completed this year (inasmuch as the annual indexes will 

be released after the date I expect to complete my study); 

7. programs which emphasize a knowledge of semantics or of 

phonemes or an extension of vocabulary (in contrast to the im- 

provement of speed and comprehension as first considerations); 

8. programs which utilize all instructors in the development of 

reading skills in all subject areas (possibly only in freshman 

courses); 

9. programs incorporating instruction in reading and/or training 

in reading skills in courses in composition, communication, 

study skills, or psychology, or in freshman orientation proce- 

dures; 

10. problems of reading programs, particularly of newly initiated 

pregrams, or solutions of previous problems. 

Please send all data and suggestions to 

Lucile Willowby 
P.O. Box 2354 


Norman, Oklahoma 


Conference at Georgia 


An international conference on reading will be held at the University 
of Georgia, July 6-10, 1959. Theme of the Conference is “Basic Skills in 
Reading,” and the principal consultants are Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn 
M. Welch, of the Betts Reading Clinic; Dora V. Smith, Professor Emeritus 
of the University of Minnesota, will also appear on the program. The 
conference is presented by the University of Georgia’s College of Educa- 
tion and Center for Continuing Education in cooperation with the Betts 
Reading Clinic of Haverford, Pennsylvania. 

Additional information may be obtained from Mr. L. H. Walker, 
Georgia Center for Continuing Education, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. 
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Work-Conferences in Reading 


During the summer of 1959, three work-conferences in reading will 
be sponsored by the Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. At Pace 
College, 41 Park Row, New York City, the first conference will be held 
from June 29—July 10. Ten days later, the Committee will begin another 
work-conference at Northern Montana College, Havre, Montana; dates 
are July 20-31. Finally, a third conference will take place at Blue Ridge 
Assembly, Black Mountain, North Carolina, from August 3-14. The 
teaching of reading in schools, colleges, industry, and extension services 
is covered, with emphasis on testing and evaluation procedures. Further 
information is to be obtained from Frances ‘Triggs, in care of the Com- 
mittee, Kingscote Apartment 3G, 319 West 119 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Marquette Workshop in Reading 


Marquette University announces its annual Workshop in Reading 
will be held June 22—July 10, 1959, on the campus at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. In the attempt to make this conference highly practical for teachers 
and prospective teachers, the theme will be “Increasing Reading Ability 
in the Classroom,” and the workshop sessions will be concerned with such 
matters as evaluating performance in reading; developing comprehension, 
word analysis skills, effective study habits; teaching reading as a thinking 
process, achieving continunity of reading skills, etc. Among the featured 
speakers on these and other topics will be Albert J. Harris, Russell Stauf- 
fer, William D. Sheldon, Mary Austin, A. Sterl Artley. Three semester 
hours of graduate credit may be earned by satisfactory completion of the 
Workshop, or participants may register for auditing. Details of the pro- 
gram may be secured from the Director of Reading Services, Arthur S. 
McDonald, Marquette University, Milwaukee 3. 


Cleveland Meeting 


The Association for Adult Reading is holding its second general meet- 
ing on April 16 at the Cleveland Engineering and Scientific Center, 3100 
Chester Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Morning sessions will be devoted to a 
consideration of significant phases of reading improvement, such as vo- 
cabulary, comprehension, and speed; and the afternoon discussion will 
concern the question of training teachers in reading. Robert R. Reilley, 
Education Department, John Carroll University, University Heights 18, 
Ohio, will supply all needed information. 


International Reading Association 


This year the fourth annual conference of the International Reading 
Association will be held in Toronto, Canada, on May 1-2, at the Royal 
York Hotel. Theme of the meetings will be “Reading in a Changing 
Society,” with emphasis on three important matters relating to instruc- 
tion in reading: Changing Society and Present Practices; Changing So- 
ciety and Future Practices; and Experimental Procedures in Reading In- 
struction. Complete information on the meetings may be cbtained from 
the Association at 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Summer Workshop at Purdue 


Once again Purdue University is co-sponsoring the summer workshop 
in “Developmental Reading for Teachers,” English 687, on July 6-24, 1959, 
along with the National Council of Teachers of English. This intensive 
course is designed for prospective and experienced teachers. The three- 
week program grants three hours of graduate credit and will include the 
following: planning and teaching reading improvement programs; train- 
ing in the use and maintenance of laboratory equipment appropriate to 
intensive instruction; setting up research patterns; testing and evaluating 
procedures; interning in a reading laboratory. Information on the pro- 
gram may be obtained from the Department of English, Purdue Univer- 
sity. 


Purdue Master’s Degree 


Teachers and prospective teachers of reading will be especially in- 
terested in the current Master’s degree program offered by the Department 
of English, Purdue University. This degree emphasizes the teaching of 
reading, literature, or writing, and normally requires a year of academic 
work or four summer sessions for completion. 

The work in reading includes courses in developmental and remedial 
reading and offers the facilities of four completely equipped laboratories 
for research and interning. A full-scale instructional program provides 
opportunities to acquire first-hand experience with the techniques of 
teaching the improvement of reading skills. Well-qualified candidates are 
eligible for teaching assistanceships which pay $1700 plus remission of 
fees for half-time work, and for University Fellowships which offer $1600 
and allow #full academic program. Further details on request from the 
Department of English. 


Recent Publications 


Stimulating and significant articles continue to appear regularly in 
professional and research publications. Most of these listed merit con- 
sideration by active teachers of reading: 

Maurice S. Stokes, “A Device for the Improvement of Study Habits,” 
Peabody Journal of Education, XXXVI (Nov. 1958), 158-65; Stokes’ Plan 
for a daily record of study habits will apply usefully to the development 
of reading interests. 

Stanley E. Davis, “Evaluate Your Speed Reading Course,” Journal of 
the American Society of Training Directors, XI11 (Jan. 1959), 33-37; Davis 
presents sound arguments for evaluating programs not as mere speed 
reading but as training for genuine improvement in reading by adults. 

John G. O'Keefe, “Overcoming Slow Speed of Reading in Junior 
High,” Elementary English, XXXXI (Feb. 1959); 105; this short article 
suggests practical techniques for improving reading proficiency. 

A. Sterl Artley, “Critical Reading in the Content Areas,” Elementary 
English, XXXXI (Feb. 1959), 122-30; Artley discusses the nature of the 
problem, analyzes the basic abilities necessary to critical reading, and 
provides an extensive bibliography on his subject. 
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Carla S. Turner, “Remedial Reading Pays Dividends in the Junior 
High School,” English Journal, XLVI (March, 1959), 136-40; the author 
presents a detailed summary of experiences in reading improvement at 
the Sarasota, Florida, Junior High School, and offers suggestions for 
further improvement of the program. 

Edwin H. and Marie P. Smith, “Speed Reading in the Machine Age,” 
College English, XX (Feb. 1959), 242-44; the authors conclude, on the 
basis of one experiment involving eighty-four college students, extending 
over a period of eight weeks, that improvement in speed, comprehension, 
and vocabulary can be taught “without the use of machinery.” Should 
the conclusion appear sound, the structure of supporting evidence is flimsy. 

Eric W. Johnson, “Stimulating Reading in the Junior High School,” 
English Journal, XLVIII (Feb. 1959), 74-77, 100; Johnson suggests the 
use of reading notebooks, individually chosen reading lists, and several 
other good methods to encourage reading—all of which are applicable in 
many areas other than junior high schools. 

Joseph Mersand, “Fostering Personal Development Through Litera- 
ture,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXXII (Nov. 1958), 162-68; reviewed in English Journal, XLVIII (Feb. 
1959), 89. Mersand presents a stimulating article on promoting reading 
and encourages teachers to read widely, for “a perceptive and well-read 
teacher armed with a multitude of books of interest to teen-agers is more 
than a match for the purveyors of paper-back trash.” But his attack on 
the “sordid paperbacks which are found in so many stationery stores” 
weakens an otherwise valuable essay. Sordid some of the soft-cover pub- 
lications may be, but it is time, long since, to recognize that much of the 
world’s finest literature is now available in paperbacks. The New York 
Herald Tribune Book Review, Jan. 18, 1959, devotes an entire issue to 
paperbacks; the range of reading opportunities noted is almost limitless. 
Wholesale condemnation of soft-cover publications is unrealistic and has 
been for at least a decade. 


Increased Business Efficiency Through Reading Improvement 


Although some adult readers manage to compensate, there are many 
who read so slowly that they are handicapped in their positions. On the 
surface the solution to their problem would seem simple: Enroll slow 
readers in a special course, speed up their reading performances and 
presto!—no more difficulties. 

Many industries have made a sincere effort by following this general 
principle and have managed to increase the reading efficiency of quite a 
few of their employees; but quite a few did not improve, although some 
read more efficiently than they did before training. 

Often there are two problems to consider in improving a reader's 
efficiency. Obviously, he must be taught to read more effectively, but he 
must also be able to sustain effort in near-point work for long periods of 
time. In numerous instances a satisfactory solution to a particular problem 
cannot be obtained without visual training, glasses, controlled reading, 
and short exposure activities.! 

Those who take the various types of speed reading courses usually 
discover for themselves that eye movements are largely involuntary in 
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nature. They find out, also, that the average person cannot learn to see 

several words at each eye stop and that all the will-power in the world 

cannot overcome physiological difficulties, which often account for poor 
comprehension and the inability to concentrate. 

Rapid reading, of course, is an asset to anyone, but it is important to 
recognize that reading difficulties, more often than not, are symptoms 
of functional deficiencies in the eyes or body. This fact explains the lack 
of effectiveness of many remedial and speed reading courses. A great 
many people who take such courses make some improvement, but fre- 
quently they cannot function well enough to respond in the best manner 
to the instruction that is given. Often an improvement in reading effi- 
ciency is confused with a solution to an individual’s problem because of a 
lack of information as to just what is possible. Because of inadequate 
diagnostic and corrective facilities, an instructor may be unaware that 
functional impediments exist and may not realize just how much can be 
accomplished once the impediments have been eradicated. 

Industries that seek to increase the overall efficiency of executives and 
other employees, whose work requires an excessive amount of near-point 
application, can do so—and in many instances to a marked degree—if they 
first determine just what is necessary for each individual. 

The following questionnaire? can be most helpful in selecting those 
persons who can respond satisfactorily to the usual type of reading im- 
provement courses, and those who need functional training either before 
or concurrently with the reading instruction: 

YES NO SOMETIMES 1. Do you enjoy reading? 

YES NO SOMETIMES 2. Can you read for extended periods? 

YES NO SOMETIMES 3. Do your eyes either smart, burn, or fill with 
tears when you read? 

YES NO SOMETIMES 4. Do you have headaches from reading? From 
movies? From ‘T.V.? 

YES NO SOMETIMES _ 5. Do the words appear blurred (become dim 
and fuzzy) and do the letters run together? 

YES NO SOMETIMES 6. Do you feel tired in the morning and find 
it difficult to get up? 

YES NO SOMETIMES 7. Do you yawn, stretch, and get tired and 
sleepy when reading? 

YES NO SOMETIMES 8. Do you have a stiff neck or backache after 
you read or use your eyes for extended 
periods in other near-point work? 

YES NO SOMETIMES 9. Do you find it difficult to concentrate, sus- 
tain effort, and comprehend what you read? 

YES NO SOMETIMES 10. Do you experience car sickness, or have 
stomach cramps and indigestion while at 
work? 

YES NO SOMETIMES 11. Do you see double suth as two objects at a 
distance or two words just aliké while you 
are reading? 


If the reader experiences any of the difficulties covered by questions 
2 through 11, he may be unable to respond in the best manner to any of 
the usual reading courses. He also may be very inefficient in certain types 
of occupations requiring rapid, accurate perception, Extensive experience 
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with all types of cases for almost twenty years indicates that few persons 
fail to make marked improvements, if they first learn to function efficiently 
and are then taught to read more expertly. 

They are more relaxed, read and concentrate better, have more self- 
confidence, and are happier in their work. In addition a number of them 
have become better automobile drivers and more skillful in sports activi- 
ties, which require depth perception and accuracy in the judgment of 
distance. 

References 

1 Earl A. Taylor and Harold A. Solan, Visual Training with the Prism 
Reader. New York, Educational Developmental Laboratories, Inc., 1957. 

2Earl A. Taylor and Harold A. Solan, The Functional Readiness 
Questionnaire and Maladjustment. New York, Reading and Study Skills 
Center, 1957. 

Earl,A. Taylor, Director 

Reading and Study Skills Center 
New York, N. Y., and Amackassin, 
Blairston, New York 


Song of Myself: Enigma or Legacy? 


In our emphasis upon developmental reading, we are so much con- 
cerned with the slow reader and his low comprehension score that we 
may sometimes neglect the good readers. Before we become too complacent, 
if ever there is such a danger, we might turn to a truly difficult poet or 
philosopher, be he T. S. Eliot or Aristotle. What can we do in this area 
to improve comprehension? Our skeptical colleagues frequently put such 
embarrassing questions as this one to us. 

Here is an approach I have found useful in introducing literature of 
this nature. First, I urge the students to read the selection fairly rapidly. 
The initial reading may result in only a hazy or garbled impression, but 
a few may have some insight into the theme. We are now ready for a 
more deliberate, analytical reading, for looking at the poem line by line 
wherever necessary. The students learn from this exercise in careful read- 
ing that one must use different reading rates for difficult material, that 
re-reading pays dividends, that several readings are necessary if one will 
grasp the author’s ideas and develop any real appreciation of literary 
values. On a poem like Walt Whitman’s “Song of Myself,” we may spend 
two or more periods and follow a definite outline for the discussion. 
Perhaps we might begin with an easier pocm by Whitman. Let us assume, 
for example, that the class is reading “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d.” Here we want the class to see how the poet weaves his symbols 
into the texture of the poem; the lilac, the thrush, and the star. 

How can a poem like “Song of Myself” be made comprehensible to 
those unfamiliar with the difficulties of Whitman’s mystical meanderings 
or to those attempting to follow his evasive thought? After making an 
effort to read the poem and returning to class with wrinkled brows and 
perplexed expressions, students ask whether anyone can see a plan of 
organization, a coherent pattern. Is it possible to find a key to the enigma? 
Is it possible for this generation to appreciate or value Walt’s legacy of 
The Leaves of Grass? In this poem, of course, Whitman has provided 
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fifty-two stanzas of varying lengths as some kind of guide to his thought. 
But where do we go from there? 

After wrestling with this problem, I have found the best solution to 
be an outline of the main divisions of “Song of Myself.” This outline may 
not be acceptable to some readers, and others may be able to devise a 
better one for their own students. 


Divisions of “Song of Myself” 
Stanzas 1-7 I. Self-exploration or meaning of “myself.” 
A. His sense of great vitality, joy of living. (Physical) 
B. The mystical mingling of soul and body, both being 
holy and equally precious. 
C. Universal love and immortality. 
Stanzas 8-19 II. Identification with the stream of life. 
A. Feeling of love for people everywhere, sharing ex- 
periences with them. 
B. “I” susceptible to many meanings: 
1. Embracing all of mankind. 
2. Comradeship with all. 
3. Including all of life, no matter how humble. 
Stanzas 20-32 III. His creed: purpose in life. 
A. Immortality. 
B. Miracle of his own body. 
C. Sensual impressions: beauty and ecstasy of life. 
1. Man’s power of speech. 
2. Sense of hearing and love of music. 
3. Sensitivity to touch. 
D. All truths waiting in all things. 
E. First expression of pantheism (stanzas 31-32) 
Stanzas 33-42 IV. Leaving time and space: “afoot with my vision.” 
A. Going at will anywhere and everywhere. (“I am a 
free companion.”) 
B. Great moments in America’s past. 
1. The Alamo. 
2. John Paul Jones. 
C. Again identifying himself with all classes of people. 
Stanzas 43-52 V. Whitman’s religious beliefs. 
A. Embracing all religions of mankind. 
B. Endless reservoir of life. 
C. Infinite richness of life. 
D. Life an endless ascent or evolution. 
E. God in every object. 
F. “I stop somewhere waiting for you.” 

Our first problem, then, is to determine the meaning of the title and 
of “myself” in the poem. In reading the opening stanzas, we see that 
myself is more than a narrow, egoistic concept. To be sure, at first Walt 
appears concerned chiefly with self-exploration as “I loafe at my ease 
observing a spear of summer grass.” Being in the prime of young man- 
hood, he has a sense of great vitality, an intense joy of living. This is the 
physical side of his nature. Soon, however, the spiritual nature asserts it- 
self. Then in one of the truly difficult passages he attempts to describe 
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the mystical mingling of body and soul; both are holy and precious. At 
this point many students feel lost and even frustrated, I have discovered, 
and need encouragement to proceed. However, soon he comes to the 
theme of universal love and immortality, a theme which permeates the 
whole poem. We have analyzed the first seven stanzas, the first: major 
division of the poem. 

A transcript of a class discussion would reveal detailed explication 
which for lack of space cannot be given here. In a similar manner we 
have divided the poem into four more divisions. Such a plan may appear 
arbitrary to some readers, but I have found it feasible in teaching Whit- 
man over the years to several generations of students. 

In Division II, stanzas 8-19, in a perfectly natural transition, the poet 
identifies himself with humanity in general or, as he expresses it, with 
the universal stream of life. He feels a love for people everywhere, vicari- 
ously identifying himself with them by living imaginatively in their work 
and experiences: all people in all conditions of life, humble and exalted, 
the President in the White House and the bedraggled prostitute jeered 
at in the street—all equally fascinate him. Hence the long catalogues or 
lists of occupations that seem almost endless, and his exaltation of physical 
labor, especially hard, disagreeable labor. “I or “myself,” therefore, in- 
cludes all of mankind everywhere and in whatever environment. “And 
of these one and all I weave the song of myself” (1.329). For an enlarge- 
ment of this theme turn to “Salut au Monde!” Here he declares, “I salute 
all the inhabitants of the earth . . . 1 mix indiscriminately.” A comrade 
of all, he embraces all of life, no matter how humble, and he means not 
only the most primitive of men but even lower forms of life that some 
might overlook or consider ugly. He has a feeling of unity with all 
people and with all things in all ages of the world. “Of every hue and 
caste am I, of every rank and religion” (1.346). 

The third division (stanzas 20-32) is perhaps still more amorphous, 
certainly more difficult to explain. For lack of a better term, I have 
called it his creed. Again he returns, as he does so many times, to the 
idea of immortality. But he is also impressed with the miracle of his own 
body. Boldly he announces himself the poet of the body: “I dote on 
myself, there is such a lot of me and all so luscious.” A little later he 
says, “Walt, you contain enough, why don’t you let it out then?” And 
that is exactly what he does in expressing the beauty and ecstasy of life, 
of overwhelming sensual impressions. He begins with sounds—with speech, 
itself a miracle in man, oratory, and his love of music. In stanzas 27-30 
he demonstrates his sensitivity to touch. His conclusion, “all truths wait 
in all things,” leads to a new theme in the last two stanzas of this group, 
but vaguely suggested previously, namely, pantheism. Since this concept 
is much more fully developed in the final division, we shall deal with it 
later. 

The next ten stanzas (33-42) at first truly mystify most students. “What 
is his purpose?” they ask. Already in Division II he has declared his 
oneness with all mankind; therefore he now declares that time and space 
must be no barrier to his communion with man. He leaves time and space, 
becomes a free agent that goes at will anywhere. “I am a free companion.” 
He can thus live the great moments in America’s past. He is at the Alamo 
with its brave defenders, or with John Paul Jones during his great sea 
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battle against great odds. This freedom of movement again makes possible 
his identification with all classes of people. 

Finally, the last ten stanzas summarize and clarify Whitman’s religious 
beliefs. In identifying himself with mankind as he does in the Calamus 
poems, in “Song of the Open Road,” or in dozens of other poems, just 
as we have seen him in the preceding sections of “Song of Myself,” Whit- 
man arrives at the inevitable conclusion in stanza 43 that all religions, 
even the polytheism of the most primitive tribes, must be accepted in 
this bond of comradeship. Literally he embraces all religions of mankind 
everywhere on the globe, and his religion includes all past religions. In 
the thought-packed stanzas that follow he explores the infinite richness 
of life, the endless reservoir of life, the innumerable generations that have 
preceded him and prepared the way for his appearance on the earth. “I” 
am the product of the ages. Life is an endless ascent toward the source of 
all life; thus God is in every object and each is equally sacred and perfect. 
Does all this seem difficult and are you unable to grasp it? Don’t worry. 
Since Walt is immortal, he is out there somewhere waiting for you, ready 
to grasp your hand in the eternal bond of comradeship. 

From this analysis has evolved the above outline of the poem as a 
whole. The outline does, I fear, expose some of the structural weaknesses 
of the poem; its repetition and verbosity are painfully apparent, but also 
some of the fine passages and some of Whitman's finest poetry, stand out 
in bold relief, as in stanza 6, “What is grass?” or the lyrical verses addressed 
to night, the earth, and the sea (21-22). 

Perhaps it may be objected that this outline oversimplifies the problem 
of comprehension. There are many enigmatic lines that the instructor is 
hard-pressed to explain, and he may well have to rely upon his intuition. 
Essentially much of this confusion comes from the dualism within all 
men, the physical and the spiritual, the body and the soul, since he is 
the poet of the body as well as the soul. “I know that I am deathless .. . 
My foothold is tenon’d and mortised in granite . . . and I know that I 
am the amplitude of time.” Yet from this exalted mood of mysticism 
he can shift abruptly to the gross side of man’s nature, “disorderly, 
turbulent, fleshy, sensual, eating, drinking, breeding.” 

One cannot contract his poem to some small consistency. In answer 
to the question, “Do I contradict myself?” Walt replies, “Very well then I 
contradict myself (1 am large, I contain multitudes).” And in defiance 
to all such small minds, “I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of 
the world.” That derisive cry. is Walt’s answer to all of us who strive to 
put him in a strait-jacket of logic. In attempting to create some sense of 
order in an essentially chaotic poem, I have no desire to dehydrate it 
or to reduce it to easy capsule form. After all, its greatest charm is its 
sense of limitless expansiveness. 

In conclusion, perhaps I should add that the analytical method de- 
scribed here need not be confined to difficult poetry but may well be 
applied for any difhcult essay in a high school anthology, or for a class 
of college freshmen facing a prose selection on a high level of compre- 
hension. We are not trying to make such assignments easy (indeed that 
would be impossible), but we can strive to avoid a feeling of utter frustra- 
tion when students face a formidable task. 

Ernest Kinne 
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Developmental Reading: A Selective and Critical Bibliography 


Part II 


1. George W. Bond, “A Program for Improving Reading in the Sec- 
ondary School,” School Review, LX (1952), 338-42. 

Description of the reading program in Germantown Friends School 
in Philadelphia. The testing program to identify poor readers, the 
organization of instruction, and the reading program itself are de- 
scribed in detail. 


2. G. T. Buswell, “The Relationship Between Rate of Thinking and 
Rate of Reading,” School Review, LIX (1951), 339-46. 

Attempts to establish the hypothesis that rate of silent reading 
varies directly with rate of thinking, provided that perceptual factors 
are brought to high levels of effectiveness. Analysis of test scores 
reveals only partial support of hypothesis. Evidence highly incon- 
clusive. 

3. Frederick W. Brock, “Two Eyes Can Be Worse Than One,” Educa- 
tion, LXXVII (1957), 501-4. 

Report of a “genetic study of visual behavior in human infants 
from birth to six months.” Loss of vision in one eye is less detri- 
mental than loss of vision in both eyes or partial loss of vision in 
one eye. 

4. W. S. Campbell, “Reading Can Be Improved,” National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, XL (November, 1956), 42-8. 

The following program represents the results of two years of 
intensive planning by the faculty of Norview High School, Norfolk, 
Virginia: 1. Freshman—teaching of reading skills, ten minutes daily 
in the English, social studies, mathematics, science, and other classes 
that wish to participate in the reading program. 2. Sophomores— 
teaching of reading skills, one period weekly in English, social studies, 
mathematics, and science classes. 3. Juniors—teaching of reading skills, 
one period weekly in English classes only. 4. Seniors—The senior 
English teachers will decide upon the needs of their respective classes 
and teach to fill those needs. 


5. Thorsten R. Carlson, “Effect of Certain Test Factors on Measurement 
of Speed of Reading,” Journal of Educational Research, XLIV (1951), 
543-49. 

Doubts that “studies of speed of reading can be compared with 
confidence unless the materials of appraisal are strictly comparable 
in level of difficulty, in continuity of context, and perhaps in hitherto 
undetermined respects. Speed of reading seems to be quite specific 
to the type of test situation used and to the individual being tested.” 


6. , “The Relationship Between Speed and Accuracy 
of Comprehension,” Journal of Educational Research, XLII (1949), 
500-11. 

Analysis of test data on 330 fifth grade students who took Types A, 
B, C, D of Gates Silent Reading Tests, 3-8. Principal findings: 1. “Ef 
fectiveness of fast and slow readers as measured by accuracy of com- 
prehension was dependent upon levels of intelligence, purposes of 
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10. 


reading, levels of difficulty of materials, opportunities for referral in 
answering comprehension items, and continuity of context.” 2. “At 
the upper levels of intelligence the rapid readers were the more effi- 
cient. At the middle and lower levels of intelligence the slower 
readers tended to be the better readers.” 


Lawrence W. Carrillo and William D. Sheldon, “The Flexibility of 
Reading Rate,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XLIII (1952), 
299-305. 

Emphasis upon speed in reading may be misleading. “Students 
should be allowed to discuss ways in which the material must be 
read to achieve the desired effect. . . . If speed drills are given, the 
students should know why the material being used for this may be 
read rapidly and still comprehended. The emphasis should always 
be upon reading to comprehend rather than hurried reading without 
meaning.” 


Helen Caskey, “Helping Junior High School Pupils Gain a More 
Effective Approach to Reading,” Education, LXXVI (1956), 557-62. 

Junior High School students may be poor readers because they 
are “habitually passive, rather than active, thinking readers.” ‘“Al- 
though some may have regarded helping pupils to read better as the 
particular work of a reading specialist, it appears to be true that 
much can be accomplished through emphasis on improving specific 
reading skills in the day-to-day teaching, testing and making assign- 
ments in all subject areas.” 


Jeanne S. Chall, “This Business of Readability: A Second Look,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, XXXV (April, 1952), 89-99, 111-12. 

Questions the validity of standard readability formulas. Concludes: 
“First, the more mechanically a readability formula or any readability 
factor is used in simplifying a passage, the smaller the effect on either 
comprehension or readership.” “Second, the effect on comprehension 
or readership, which is produced by simplifying a passage, by the 
mechanical use of a readability formula or any one readability factor, 
depends upon the measured difference in readability scores and the 
importance of the factor in the prediction of difficulty.” “Third, 
effects of either mechanical or more creative simplification depend 
upon the difficulty of the original and revised versions in relation to 
the ability of the subjects tested.” 


N. M. Chansky and M. Bregman, “Improvement of Reading in Col- 
lege,” Journal of Educational Research, LI (December, 1957), 313-17. 

Examines three variables in the improvement of reading training 
performance: personality, intelligence, and attitude. The pattern of 
scores which predisposes a student to improvement in reading: low 
psychosthenia, low verbal aptitude, that is low in relation to the 
group, and good study habits. In behavioral terms, it is the person 
who can be characterized as relatively free from obsessions, compul- 
sions, and phobias, who does not have the verbal talent requisite to 
performing the verbal tasks expected of college students, but, who, 
nevertheless, is motivated to succeed academically, who makes greatest 
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12. 


13. 


Jesse V. Cooper and W. G. Patterson, “What Should We Do About 
Reading in the Senior High School?” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, XLII (April, 1958), 104-12. 

Proceedings of the 42nd Annual Convention. Summary of Cooper's 
presentation: why and how Pratt, Kansas, schools extended reading 
program through 12th grade. Reading problems have increased be- 
cause of increased school population and policy of automatic promo- 
tion in elementary schools. New program based on in-service training 
for teachers, flexibility and variety in approach, recognition of three 
distinct ability levels. Cooper considers teacher attitude most im- 
portant factor. Gives summary of materials and methods used in 
each grade, 7 through 12. 

Summary of Patterson’s presentation: arguments for a continued 
reading program taught by trained specialists. Suggested steps for 
principal to follow in setting up new program. 

Floyd Corbin, “Reading Without Light,” Claremont College Reading 
Conference (1958), 161-68. 

A speech about the possibility of using intuitional devices in read- 
ing. “It doesn’t make any difference what you call it (i.e., unconscious 
mind, or infinite mind), it is there, available for us. But here is the 
thing that we will find as we begin to ponder upon the different 
stimuli we get in our human relations: we will begin to gain stature, 
and we will begin to communicate with others without using words.” 
Russell Cosper and Barriss Mills, “Developmental Reading at Pur- 
due,” Journal of Higher Education, XXIV (1953), 258-62. 

Describes Purdue program begun in 1950, methods and materials 
used, results obtained. Pilot study, with control group, indicated that 
“reading ability improves slowly, if at all, in the conventional course 
of study.” Program is based on belief that superior readers have even 
more to gain than interior readers. 

Russell Cosper and Newell C. Kephart, “Retention of Reading Skills,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLIX (November, 1955), 211-16. 

Report on permanent value of developmental reading course 
given to 38 college students at Purdue University. Fourteen months 
after taking the course, the students were retested “to determine to 
what extent reading skills developed during the course were retained.” 
A group of 28 students who did not experience any formal reading 
training were used as controls. The results ndicated that: “1. Speed 
of reading can be significantly increased by a developmental reading 
program. .. . 2. Reading comprehension is not significantly changed 
by such a program. 3. A significant fraction (ca. 60%) of the speed 
gained during the developmental program is retained after fourteen 
months.” 

K. M. B. Crooks and C. H. Smith, “Reading Problem in College Sci- 
ence Instruction,” Science Education, XLI (February, 1957), 54-7. 

Gives Flesch Readability Scores for twenty widely used college 
texts in biology, botany, chemistry, natural science, and physics. 2— 
Fairly Difficult, 18—Difficult. All rated DULL on Flesch Human 
Interest Scale. Authors suggest: 1. More help from teacher on text 
reading. 2. Better writing in textbooks, less jargon, less “padding.” 
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16. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


J. W. Curry, “Teaching through Social Studies,” National Elementary 
Principal, XXXV_ (September, 1955), 124-7. 

Brief. step-by-step description of techniques used to give sixth- 
graders higher motivation and improved comprehension in geography 
reading. 

Adelaide B. Curtiss, “Reading Improvement at Western Reserve,” 
American School Board Journal, CKXXI (November, 1955), 31-32. 

Description of the Reading Improvement Service at Western Re- 
serve University. 

Edgar Dale, “The Problem of Vocabulary in Reading,” Educational 
Research Bulletin, XXXV (May, 1956), 113-23. 

Survey of “vocabulary control” studies at the elementary and high 

school levels. 


. “Reading and Related Media,” Adult Reading, Fifty- 
fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education 
(1956), 89-113. 

‘Twenty-four pages of comment on still pictures, motion pictures, 
radio, and TV as educational media, how they relate to each other 
and to reading. Author concludes that audio-visual media are 
not in competition with reading, but can and should reinforce it. 
Or, as he quotes J. B. Stroud, “One form of sensory excitation should 
be as satisfactory for purposes of eliciting the putatively requisite re- 
sponses as another.” The real competition, Dale says, is between 
education and entertainment in all media. 


Frederick B. Davis, “Research in Reading in High School and Col- 
lege,” Review of Educational Research, XXII (April, 1952), 76-88. 

Summarizes in a phrase or a sentence research projects, bib- 
liographies, and studies made in the period 1948 to 1950. Studies are 
classified under the following headings: Bibliographical Materials, 
‘Training Studies, Physical Factors Related to Reading, Reader In- 
terests, Comic Books, Personality Factors, Oral Reading, Compre- 
hension in Reading, and Studies of Reading Tests. Appended bibli- 
ography lists 122 items, most of which appeared in 1949. 


Porter Main 
Edward Schwartz 
Virgil Lokke 
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hew instruments 
for reading programs... 


y NEAR-POINT TACHISTOSCOPE (for individual! use) - Simple to 


operate, consistent in timing, and sturdy in construction, both 
the near- and far-point tachistoscopes eliminate retinal after- 
image and reduce eye fatigue by presenting a constant level of 
illumination before, during and after the flash. Flash duration 
on either instrument is infinitely adjustabie from about 1/100 up 
to 1 second; reference marks easily made to better prepare 
students for each exposure. Near-point targets may be type- 
written on plain card $66.50 


FAR-POINT TACHISTOSCOPE (for group use)- 
Seated at his desk, an instructor can easily 
— operate this compact unit while facing the 
class at all times: no separate projector or 
screen is required. Printed target-slides are 
supplied in sets, but an instructor can make 
his own slides in seconds, right in the class- 
room, with materials furnished with each set. 
The fact that this unit is entirely self-contained 
makes its use especially adaptable to a very 
great variety of training programs. Price:$84.00 


ELAPSED TIME INDICATOR - After a knob is turned 
to start the mechanism, large black numerals on a 
yellow background are "automatically changed every 
ten seconds thereafter, so that as each student com- 
pletes the test he may by a quick glance accurately 
determine how much time he himself required to com- 
plete the test. This device is invaluable in adminis-. 
tering reading exercises and group tests of all kinds. 


Price: $41.50 


READING PACER - All working elements 
contained under the deskelike surface, 
thus providing a natural undistracted read- 
ing environment. Two _ interchangeable 
shutters provided: a broad vane for those 
with regressive habits, and a thin rod for 
more advanced readers. Easily portable 
and quickly set up. Non-electrical model: 
$49.75; Electrical model: $59.75. (Elec- 
trical model provides more accurate corre- 
lation between speed-dial setting and 
shutter speeds.) 


.+»by FRANKLIN RESEARCH, 1922 Bonita Ave., Berkeley 4, California 


All instruments shipped via Railway Express, FOB Berkeley, California 
Write for additional literature 
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C=B Developmental Reading Series 
Receives Widespread Acceptance 


The widespread acceptance of the 
C-B Developmental Reading Se- 
ries, consisting of films and related 
materials, will be of interest to 
any teacher of developmental 
reading. 


The series, which resulted from 
studies conducted at Stanford Uni- 
versity and the City College of San 
Francisco, embodies new tech- 
niques and devices available on/ 
in these materials. 


One of the educational consult- 
ants was Dr. Henry A. Bamman, 
author of several extensively used 
texts on reading, including the 
recently published “Fundamentals 
of Basic Reading Instruction.” 


Within the past year, school sys- 
tems and institutions in over 20 
states have purchased the C-B Se- 
ries. In one state alone, 28 school 


systems and institutions are using 
the materials. 


Representative purchasers include 
school systems and individual 
schools, public and private, in Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, New York City, 
Pasadena, Sacramento, St. Louis, 
and San Diego. 


NEW FILM ON 
SPEECH PREPARATION 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Preview prints may now be 
obtained of the newest C-B 
film—Speech Preparation— 
for which Dr. Karl F. Rob- 
inson served as Educational 
Consultant. Teachers are in- 
vited to write for a free ap- 
praisal set or a brochure. 


A set of representative materials from the C-B Develo wg Reading Series 


will be made available at no cost for review and stu 


Your request will re- 


ceive prompt attention. If you prefer, write for only a descriptive brochure. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


690 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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Nothing could be 


closer to the normal y 
reading situation! $9400 
F.0.B. Lafayette, 


ENTHUSIASTIC USERS REPORT THAT 
THE SHADOWSCOPE HAS MANY ADVANTAGES! 


© Preferred by students 
® Rugged, easy to operate 


@ Accurate and noiseless 


® Positive learning situation 
@ Any reading material usable 
@ Gradual withdrawal possible 


®@ Does not annoy or coerce @ Saves accessory lighting cost 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC., a new corporation, 
is a subsidiary of Stevens, Thurow and Asso- 
ciates Inc. which for 25 years has served as 
consultants to management in all areas of 
human relations. 

Our purpose is to develop, manufacture, 
and distribute training aids of advanced de- 
sign and tested validity as a service to educa- 
tion and industry. 

Individual researchers, who have devel- 
oped equipment or materials in this general 
area, and who desire national distribution for 
their products are invited to discuss possible 
arrangements with our management. 

Address professional inquiries to: 


Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, President 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Many of the country’s 
finest Developmental 
Reading Laboratories 
have been using 
SHADOWSCOPES ex- 
clusively for more than 
four years. Their com- 
ments have been uni- 
formly enthusiastic about 
the contribution our 
equipment has made to 
their programs. 


We believe the 
SHADOWSCOPE to be 
the finest reading pacing 
product available and in- 
vite your inquiry. 

Additional informa- 
tion available on request. 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET . CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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